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Editor of The Progressive Farmer:. 








The season for setting strawber- 
ries is at hand. There has been some 
changes in the method of planting. 
Here is the plan followed by some of 
the most successful growers. 

SETTING STRAWBERRIES. 


The land is well plowed and the 
rows laid out. Some use manure or 
fertilizer, while others say do not 
put it on till after the plants have 
shown that they are alive. The bed 
is made about the size of cotton beds, 
then it is left until a rain has fallen 
sufficiently to settle the land. “Then 
the plants are set from 9 to 18 inches 
apart. All growers do not agree on 
the distance or method of setting, 
but some of the most successful 
make a deep hole with a trowel or 
paddle by pushing it into the soil 
and then press it either forward or 
backward so that the hole is small in 
the bottom and large at the top. The 
plant is then shaken so that the 
roots hang down like the fringe on 
a curtain; then it is lowered into the 
hole so that the bud is just above the 
level of the bed. Then the trowel 
or paddle is pushed in the bed about 
two or three inches from the hole 
containing the plant; press the pad- 
dle toward the plant as tight as you 
well can. You can then put some 
soil in the last hole with paddle or 
kick a little with your foot so as to 
partially fill the hole. 
this plan some of the roots of the 


You see by 


plant will be very deep while others 
will be near the surface. If the 
weather should be dry the deep roots 
will save the plant. 

Here are some points that all 
planters agree on: The roots of the 
plants hould be yellow or white, 
never brown or black, as_ the last 
named color indicate old or diseased 
plants. Never water the plants, as 
that kills it. (We think that if the 
soil is carefully stirred in a few 
minutes the water would do good.) 

CULTIVATION AFTER SETTING. 

The earlier you plant, the more 
As soon 
as the plant is known to be alive, 
run the bar of the plow as close as 
you well can-to the plant, not over 
two inches deep; then sow a medi- 


distance should be given. 


um grade of commercial fertilizer 
and cover this with a small furrow. 
Stir frequently enough to keep the 
weeds and grass down, 





About the middle of February sow 
fertilizer at the same rate, or a little 
heavier if the land is poor, and work 
it in with rake or harrow. As the 
plants root near the surface in the 
early spring this will make the plants 
grow quite rapidly and thus insures 
a large crop. 

GENERAL HINTS. 

After trying different grades of 
fertilizer most 
brands that analyze about 8 
or 8—2—2. They claim that these 
grades make better’ berries than 
grades that run 8—38—3 or 8—4—5. 

Do not put straw on until the 


planters now use 


242—3 








plant begins to bloom. Then place 
it thickly enough to keep the berries 
out of the sand. Nearly ail growers 
have quit trying to cover to keep off 
frost in the late spring, claiming that 
they lose more than they gain. 

The rows should be about 31, feet 
apart so that there will be room to 
work in the middle. 

After the berries are done bearing 
run the plow within 6 or 8 inches of 
the plants and throw all the soil, 
thrash, ete., to the middle of the 
row. The rows then can be cleaned 
out and the middles can be plowed 
throwing the soil back to the plants 
which renders the after-cultivation 
much easier. The despised goose 
comes in mighty handy now. One 
or two to the acre, if middles of the 
rows are plowed once in 15 or 20 
days, will keep all the grass down. 

These plans apply to the Eastern 
part of the State. They may not suit 
the central counties so well. 


HARRY FARMER. 





Growing Cotton Shows General Improve- 
ment. 

Washington, July 9.—The Weath- 
er Bureau’s summer report of the 
Cotton 
has made rapid growth throughout 


condition of crops says: 


the cotton belt, an improvement be- 
ing shown in all districts, the reports 
from the Carolinas and Georgia in- 
dieating the most decided advance- 
ment. Wet weather has, however, 
been unfavorable in portions of 
Louisiana and Texas, where the erop 
is grassy, being quite foul in north- 
ern Texas, in which State the boll- 
weevils are causing considerable 
damage and continue to increase. 
In the most 
States to-day tobaceo has made fine 


important tobacco 
growth, the condition of the crop be- 
ing very promising in southwestern 
badly needed. 
Cutting and curing continues in the 
Carolinas. 


Ohio, where rain is 








The Cow Pea for Hay. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

There is a great deal of land that 
will be lying idle during the summer 
months, as the result of cutting 
wheat, oats, ete. What can we do 
with this land so as to improve it, 
and at the same time secure a crop? 

I believe there is nothing better 
for the farmer to do, than to follow 
his wheat land or oat stubble with 
cow peas. The labor required to do 
this work is not great, and when hay 
sells from $15 to $20 per ton, as it 
does throughout the greater part of 
the State, it seems reasonable that 
it is wisdom on the part of the 
farmer to devote a goodly area to 
this magnificient crop. It is not at 
all too late to do this work. If one 
does not care to dispose of the hay 
to the trade, the best practice is to 
secure enough cattle or sheep to con- 
sume all of the hay raised on the 
farm. Then too there is nothing 
better as feed for horses than cow- 
pea hay. 

Why ean we not start a movement 
throughout the State to follow all 
of our oat and wheat stubble with 
cow peas, and build up the live-stock 
industry in our State? There is no 


hay superior to the cow pea. either 


for the dairy or for the beef herd, 


‘and there is no crop that will more 


cheaply and more quickly improve 
land. The humus that is left in the 
soil, to say nothing of the great 
quantity of nitrogen that is stored 
there from growing cow peas, will 
more than pay for any effort that 
may be used in growing the crop. 
I am confident that its value to the 
soil will compensate any farmer for 
every bit of time and labor devoted 
to the growing of cow peas. The 
high commercial value, be it either 
for the market or for feeding pur- 
poses, is, therefore, clear profit to 
the farmer, 

Think what it would mean to our 
State to have large areas each year 
given to this crop. Think of the live- 
stock that could be fed, and the 
manure that could be made, that is 
worth so many dollars, and hundreds 
of dollars, aye, thousands of dollars 
to the land devoted to this purpose. 
L think that the good gospel of cow- 
pea eulture should be spread far and 
wide. It is the most important prac- 
tical matter for us, and we should 
all be earnest advocates of the prac- 
tice of growing cow peas. 

I trust that we all may adopt this 
as one of our mottos: 
peas. C. W. BURKETT, 
Agriculturist N. C. Agricultural Ex- 

periment Station, Raleigh, N. C. 





Grow cow 





Wheat Growing in Western Carolina. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 

It may be worth while to give your 
readers our experience with a few 
acres of wheat this year. We sowed 
four acres and threshed thirty-seven 
bushels. We selected the ground and 
broke well and harrowed and disked 
until we had a good seed bed. On 
one acre we sowed clover and eross- 
drilled the wheat at the rate of 144 
bushels to aere, the rest at one bushel 
to the acre. We gave the acre where 
we sowed 11% bushel a top dressing 
of 100 pounds of nitrate of soda in 
April and it yielded 16 bushels— 
nearly as much as the other three 
aeres. We really think from our 
observation that this dressing of 
nitrate of soda increased the yield 
100 per cent, as the ground was all 
alike as near we could see. Besides 
this we now have a stand of clover 
on this plot knee high. 

We also sowed one acre from seed 
bought in Indiana, said to be very 
fine wheat. It was a complete fail- 
ure, making only three bushels. Our 
conclusions from this is to be very 
eareful where you get your. seed 
wheat and be sure it is adapted to 
your section before sowing. 

We have one farmer that made 67 
bushels from 1% acres. Can any- 
body beat that this season? 

Our crop is very nearly a complete 
failure this season, owing to the 
ITessian fly and rust. We have sent 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture the names of over 500 
farmers for their bulletins on the 
We don’t think that 
our farmers write for 


Hessian — fly. 
cnough of 
these valuable publications, and we 
try and help them out by sending 
their names to the Department. 
Smaller acreage and better tillage 
will be the result of this year’s ex- 
perience, and who knows but that it 
will turn out to be a blessing in dis- 
guise ? 

Our people are buying more and 
better cattle and hogs, and we believe 
there will be 15 or 20 ears of eattle 
fattened around Iickory this winter. 
If they only make the manure clear, 
it is a good proftit. 

We did not intend to write such 
a long letter, but have not the facil- 
ity of condensing what we wish to 
say. One word and we are through. 
The following varieties of cow peas 
brought the most money to the farm- 
ers in our section this year; they 
were shipped out for seed all over the 
United States: Whipporwill, Black, 
New Era, Clay. Red Ripper and 
white mixed peas were dull and not 
wanted by the trade. 

W. J. SHUFORD, 
Manager Hickory Milling Co., Hick- 
ory, N.C. 
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Cultivating Corn in July. 

The cultivation of the corn crop 
should receive very particular atten- 
tion this month, as upon the effec- 
tiveness of this work will largely de- 
pend how far the present backward 
and unpromising condition of the 
crop is to be improved upon. With 
such cultivation as can, and ought 
to, be given, and with the moisture 
now in the land, if we have only hot 
weather this condition can be so im- 
proved as to bring the yield nearly 
up to the average. Few farmers 
appreciate what an important factor 
the presence of abundant moisture in 
the land is to the well doing of the 
corn crop and how necessary it is to 
conserve it. In experiments made 
at the Wisconsin Experiment Station 
it has been found that it requires 
about 310 pounds of water to pro- 
duce a single pound of dry matter. 
By figuring up the amount of dry 
matter in an 80-acre field of corn 
and multiplying by 310, the pounds 
of water that are required to pro- 
duce the crop will be secured. The 
result is astonishing. 

It does not seem posible that such 
an enormous quantity of moisture 
ean be secured by the corn plants 
during the season, and, 
more important than all, this mois- 
ture, in most part, is used during 
July and August, the months of least 
rainfall in the year; so it can easily 
be seen that the conservation of the 
moisture in the soil is an exceedingly 
important problem, and one which 


growing 


every corn grower in the country 
will find it profitable to investigate. 

The Illinois Station conducted ex- 
haustive tests of the comparative 
amount of moisture conserved by the 
different methods of cultivation. Two 
things were found to be true: First, 
that deep cultivation conserves soil 
moisture; and, second, that frequent 
cultivation moisture 
most effectively of all plans of eul- 
tivation. It was found that in the 
deep cultivations, despite the excess 
of moisture, the yield was very low, 
compared with shallow culture. To 
find the cause of this an extensive 
series of experiments with the prun- 
ing or cutting off of the roots of the 
corn plant was conducted. 

In this root-pruning @xperiment a 
field of corn was selected and one 
row .was_ root-pruned two inches 
deep. This root-pruning was done 
with a broad, sharp blade. The spade 
was pushed down into the soil and 
a guard allowed it to penetrate just 
to the depth planned for in the ex- 
periment. The whole field was culti- 
vated with a weeder and all weeds 
not removed in this way were cut by 
that the 
rows of corn would receive equal 
eultivation and be under like condi- 
tions. 
times in the season at about the or- 
cultivation. The 
second row was not pruned and the 


conserves the 


hand. This was done so 


The pruning was done three 
dinary times of 


third row was pruned four inches 
deep. The fourth row 
pruned and the fifth row was pruned 
six inches deep. This was repeated 
until a large field was treated in this 
manner. a 


was not 





The resulting yields were as fol- 
lows for three seasons: Not pruned, 
62 bushels an acre; pruned two 
inches deep, 60 bushels an _ acre; 
pruned four inches deep, 45 bushels 
an acre; pruned six inches deep, 30 
bushels an acre. 

In fact, these, and all other simi- 
lar experiments, simply prove that 
any injury to the roots of the plants 
reduces the yield. The amount of 
this reduction was about in propor- 
tion to the number of roots cuts off. 
These experiments explain’ very 
clearly the reduction of the yield 
by deep cultivation. 

The results of experiments, and 
from practical experience, are to the 
effect that continued cultivation, 
keeping a loose mulch on the sur- 
face of the soil, gives the best re- 
sults. The general practive coming 
into vogue among the most progres- 
sive and successful corn growers is 
that after corn reaches a height to 
to interfere in cultivating with the 
ordinary two-horse cultivator, to use 
a single horse with a five-tooth har- 
row or drag and cultivate betwen the 
rows of corn during the setting of 
the ears on the stalks. The yields 
to the aere of 100 bushels have been 
secured by this plan, and experience 
has proved it to be practical and 
successful on a large scale. 

With the results of these experi- 
ments before you cultivate shalow, 
eultivate frequently, and the result 
with the land so full of moisture, as 
it now is, will probably be a yield of 
corn which may suffice to make good 
the deficiency ungenial 
May, and consequent late planting, 
July Southern Planter. 


which an 





threatens. 





Hints on Feeding Poultry. 


Sitting hens should be as well fed 
as those that are laying, but the 
feeding should be different. Grain 
should be left where they can get it 
whenever they desire to come off the 
nest. This is done not only as a mat- 
ter of convenience but also to insure 
the hen’s getting all they want to 
eat, and also to get them into the 
habit of coming off regularly; which 
they will be more apt to do if they 
know the food is always obtainable. 
It is better to feed all whole grain 
in good variety; such as corn, oats 
and wheat. The reason is that all 
the food a sitting hen requires is for 
her bodily maintenance. She is a 
non-producer and will therefore be 
able to satisfy her 
soft food, vegetables or meat, though 
a little of will be a_ benefit. 
The danger lies in feeding so much 
vegetable food as to loosen the bowels 


needs without 


these 


or so much meat as to stimulate a 
desire to discontinue sitting and go 
to laying —From Country Life in 
America. 





The Savage Bachelor: “I don’t 
see why a man should get married 
parrot can be bought 
The Sweet Young 
Thing: “As usual, woman is at a 
disadvantage. <A grizzly bear can’t 
be bought for less than ten times 
that.”—Indianapolis Journal. 


when a good 
for $25.00.” 





A Batch of Timely Farm Notes. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


The reporters and editors treated 
Dr. Wiley’s Government experiments 
with feeding borax-preserved food to 
his “boarders” with so much levity 
that the Doctor some time ago re- 
fused to talk about it, but Secretary 
Wilson states that the experiments 
are to be continued for some time to 
come. 

The information sought to be ob- 
tained is to what extent the human 
system is affected by eating certain 
adulterated foods. It is a subject 
of high importance, but it is a ques- 
tion whether even the most careful 
digestion experiments of months or 
even a limited number of years will 
actually show very much. The hu- 
man system; is naturally resistant. 
When poisoned, every effort is made 
by the entire system to co-operate 
and throw off the poison. Thus where 
food is but slightly poisoned it would 
seem that a vigorous constitution 
might not show serious results for 
many years, until the digestion and 
general health became finally under- 
mined. 

* # # 


The office of Experiment Stations 
is gratified at the demand which is 
being made for the short “Farm Ex- 
periments,” being used as farmer’s 
bulletins, under the title, “Experi- 
ment Work.” 


It is the purpose of the Depart- 
ment to put before the farmer the 
practical results of the various Ex- 
periment Stations throughout the 
country. “The results reported, how- 
ever,” said Dr. F. W. True, chief of 
the division, “should for the most 
part be regarded as tentative and 
suggestive rather than conclusive. 
Further experiments may modify 
them, and experience alone can show 
how far they will be useful to each 
farmer in actual practice. The work 
of the stations must not be depended 
upon to produce ‘Rules for Farm- 
ing’ How to apply the results of 
experiments to his own’ conditions 
will ever remain the problem of the 
individual farmer.” 

* *& # 

Modern harvesting machines are 
now in use by farmers of twenty-nine 
nations of the earth. They are most- 
ly American types or employ Ameri- 
can patents. They are estimated to 
represent in their ability to harvest 
crops, the labor of 20,000,000 men; 
and yet the papers are full of the 
difficulty the farmers have in obtain- 
ing hands. 

* & 


Baron Von Flugge, one of the 
party of German noblemen and large 
land owners which has been making 
a tour of the United States in a 
study of our agricultural methods, 
says in an _ interview that the 
“American farmer has not learned 
to enjoy life. He works until he 
is fifty years old like a slave before 
he thinks of taking any enjoyment.” 

The estimable German overlooks 
the difference in condition between 
the American who owns his farm, 
or who is at least working hard with 
that end in view, and his own coun- 





trymen who rent portions of great 
estates with no hope of making and 
owning their own homes. When the 
American farmer rises with the sun, 
it is to sweep his eye over acres that 
are his own, and when he tramps 
forth it is into fields that no man can 
lawfully step upon without his con- 
sent. And finally when he reaps and 
stores his products they are for his 
own and his family’s benefit, not to 
be divided with a wealthy landlord, 
who, through education and long 
experience in tenantry, sees to it 
that the farmer makes only a living 
and nothing more. The Baron Von 
Flugge has viewed merely the mus- 
cular efforts of the American farmer 
without considering that the mental 
attitude plays an important part in 
the lightness or heaviness of all work. 
* + * 

In treating cattle for lice, poison- 
ous substances must be avoided as 
all cows have the habit of licking 
themmselves and each other. A to- 
bacco solution will kill lice. 

GUY E. MITCHELL. 

Washington, D. C. 





Successful Trucking About Wilmington. 
Asparagus is grown very extensive- 
ly, and is found very profitable by all 
truckers. Fine celery has_ been 
grown here and I have tried its eul- 
ture with great success. Beans, peas 
and all of the small vegetables pay 
handsomely. Tomatoes flourish very 
freely in this soil, and with proper 
arrangements for shipping, can be 
advantageously raised. I have a 
place at Rocky Point, about fifteen 
miles from the city, upon which I 
planted seven a half acres in straw- 
berries; the proceeds of this venture 
amounted to $2,000, enabling me to 
buy a piece on the opposite side of 
the road at about $8.00 per acre. 

There is no trouble about labor in 
this country. We have good trucking 
lands around Wilmington which are 
about a month earlier than Norfolk 
and a month later than Charleston. 
I pick about 4,000 or 5,000 quarts of 
strawberries per week, and get about 
twelve cents per quart for them. The 
expense of picking, manure and 
freight is about seven cents per 
quart, leaving about five cents net. 
Frequently we get as high as fifty 
cents per quart for strawberries; an 
acre of very good land will yield 5,000 
quarts, but poor land will not bring 
more than 2,000. 

I make my own fertilizer with acid 
phosphate and fish scrap. I ean raise 
stock to advantage by the use of cot- 
ton-seed meal and cotton-seed hulls, 
which are obtainable at the mills here 
at slight cost. The manure from the 
animals helps to pay their way along, 
and good mich cows are always sal- 
able at high prices. The improved 
blackberry can be grown to advan- 
tage. Good farming lands can be 
obtained from $8.00 per acre up; 
these are near railroads, furnishing 
good shipping facilities. The price 
of land cheapens back from the rail- 
road lines, and would depend, neces- 
sarily, upon the character of the land 
as well as its susceptibility to im- 
provement.—Giles Westbrooke, New 
Hanover Co., N. C., in New York 
Agriculturist. 
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XVI.—Soils: Mechanical Varieties. 


mechanical 
compositions soils range from gravy- 
el, where the are the 
coarsest, to gravelly loam, sandy, 
fine sand, sandy loam, fine loam, 
loam, shale loam, silt loam, clay 
loam, clay, adobe, meadow, winding 


According to their 


particles 


up with the opposite extreme—muck 
and swamp, where the particles are 
finest and most compact. 

From an= agricultural viewpoint 
the best varieties in this list are 
found half way between the danger- 
ous extremes, in the loam, which are 
open and friable, yet contain suffici- 
ent particles small enough to retain 
moisture and to become disolved by 
the root sap of plants, thus render- 
ing the soil food available. Food 
can be taken up by the roots of 
plants only when it is in solution, or 
in a condition capable of being dis- 
solved by contact with the acid sap 
of the root hairs. Matter which is 
in neither of these conditions is use- 
less to the plant, though it may af- 
terwards become available through 
the chemical actions of the soil. 
Most ingredients in average soils 
are in an insoluble condition. This 
idea of solubility is well illustrated 
by dropping a pinch of salt in a 
glass of water. The salt disappears 
—the water “dissolved” it, and only 
when plant food is in this “watery” 
condition can it be used by plants. 
If the water in the glass evaporates, 
the mineral salt is precipitated in its 
original white crystalline form. 

Gravelly soil is very undesirable, 
as the particles are so large, it will 
not hold water, and being large, air 
circulates freely to a considerable 
depth, thus drying out rapidly; and 
while in most gravelly soils there 
may be a small quantity of material 
fine enough for plant food, it is 
usually too small to be of much ac- 
eount. Sandy soils have the same 
A clay 
objectionable for 
The par- 
ticles are so fine that these soils do 
not dry out readily and are heavy 
and untillable. 
meadow soils 


drawbacks in a less degree. 
or muck 
quite 


soil is 


opposite, reasons. 


Muck, swamp and 
often contain large 
quantities of plant food and only 
need drainage to render them rich 
and fertile. 

A mixture of the extremes is pro- 
ductive of good results, the objec- 
tionable features of each thus neu- 
Indeed “loam,” 
the ideal soil for most farm 
crops, means “mixed clay and sand.” 
A clay soil is a common type in the 


tralizing each other. 
which is 


Mississippi Valley, and is generally 
considered poor. This is only be- 
cause its riches are locked up. The 
truth is clay contributes the plant 
food in the partnership with sand, 
while sand merely breaks up the pe- 
culiar cement which holds clay so 
compactly. 

In cultivating a sandy soil, humus 
in the shape of barnyard manure or 
the addition of muck will be found 
to greatly enhance iis fertility. 

It is a good thing for a farmer 





to get acquainted with his soil. 
Study it closely. Examine it under 
a magnifying glass. Sift it through 
a sieve and analyze it. Get a chemi- 
eal analysis of it, if possible. Give 
it the special treatment that it calls 
for. You will probably find several 
kinds of soil on one small farm and 
often in one field. The knack of get- 
ting the most out of this raw ma- 
terial by studying its peculiarities 
and applying a knowledge of general 
principles for a definite purpose, is 
the art of farming. The first duty 
of an artist is to get acquainted with 
the material he expects to work 
with—H. A. Bereman, in Colman’s 


Rural World. 





High Prices Surely Coming. 

The farmers of the South have 
presented to them by the disasters of 
the Western floods an opportunity 
that should by no means be neg- 
lected. 

Four of the largest wheat and corn 
producing States of the West have 
been damaged in their crop pros- 
pects for the present year by one-half 
or more, and it is plainly to be seen 
that there must be a shortage of 
food-stuffs in consequence. Sheep, 
cattle and horses have been destroy- 
ed in large numbers, and the effect 
must be to reduce labor and other 
productive returns from the farms. 
Prices of food and their related in- 
terests in the beef, pork and mutton 
markets are sure to be much higher 
in the future than in the past season. 
Corn is more likely to sell for over 
than under a dollar per bushel. And 
the Southern farmers who have be- 
come accustomed to find their bread 
and meat in Western markets will be 
called upon to recoup present losses 
to those peoples by higher prices for 
food-stuffs. 

It is not too late yet for Southern 
farmers to fortify against that mani- 
fest State affairs. Every one of 
thm can devote a part of his land 
and labor to raising corn and peas 
and thus supply himself with substi- 
tutes for his usual Western supplies. 

It is yet possible anywhere in the 
South to plant and raise crops of the 
kind mentioned and those who are 
wise will lose no time in taking this 
warning to himself and preparing to 
meet the general rise in the price of 
provisions by having an ample home- 
raised stock of food in his own erib 
and smoke-house. 

These are the apparent facts that 
confront us and the Constitution 
feels it a duty to the farmers of 
Georgia and the South to follow the 
sensible course have indicated. 
A year of for farm 
products is coming and it will take 
all the wisdom and industry of a 
Joseph to prepare a store that will 
defy inflated prices, short supplies 
and produce manipulators of the peo- 
ple’s bread.—Atlanta Constitution. 


we 
high prices 





In but one year during the last 
two decades has cotton reached a 
higher price than at present, and at 
that time the cotton crop was insig- 
nificant compared with the present 
one. 





The Mistake in Summer Feeding. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


The most economical summer food 
is forage crops, but it is not possible 
to obtain the best resuits from these 
without adding to the daily ration 
some food in the shape of grain. 
The mistake commonly made in sum- 
mer feeding is to depend entirely 
or too largely upon the forage crops. 
Even when good soiling crops are ob- 
tained to carry us over the season 
of poor pasturage it does not pay 
to depend entirely upon these. The 
cows need also some grain, and this 
should be fed daily and in proper 
ratio to other foods. Cows fed most- 
ly on the soiling crops do not pro- 
duce satisfactory amounts of milk, 
nor do they appear to gain or even 
hold their own in flesh. The result 
is the blame in many cases is thrown 
entirely upon the soiling crops, and 
they are pronounced a failure. These 
crops were never intended to furnish 
a complete ration. Not even though 
we have a variety of common forage 
crops, corn fodder, timothy hay, mil- 
let and sorghum, should we expect 
the cows to do well on them without 
their grain. We might just as well 
expect a man to thrive in summer on 
fruits and vegetables, with no meat, 
milk or grains. 

I speak of this mistake because it 
is so often responsible for the suc- 
cess of soiling crop feeding. There 
are ingredients in grain food which 
are lacking in all the forage crops, 
and the animals must suffer if they 
do not have a good proportion of 
these food necessities. When we con- 
sider that the food of animals must 
go to form flesh, fat, milk, hair, 
horns, tissues, ligaments and bones, 
we may well conclude that a great 
variety of food must be essential to 
their proper development. After all 
the succulent summer food goes 
largely to increase the milk flow. It 
furnishes in the greatest abundance 
those ingredients which can be quick- 
ly and easily converted into milk and 
easein. But this food hardly supplies 
any material for making bone, mus- 
These 
must grow and mature in summer, 
however, just as much as at any other 
season of the year, and if their de- 
velopment is checked the milk flow 


cle, ligaments and lean meat. 


must in time suffer. This indirect 
of food is 


disastrous than an immediate change, 


action sometimes more 
for when the animal becomes weaken- 
ed and run down from lack of prop- 
er food it takes considerable time to 
We ean withhold 


grass and green fodder from the cow 


build her up again. 


and dry the milk up immediately, but 
action. 
Feed them again with a well balanced 
ration, with plenty of succulent food, 
and within a few days the milk yield 
will be restored. But run down a 
cow physically by withholding prop- 


this is only temporary in 


er food, and it will take weeks and 
maybe months to restore her so that 
she will give a normal supply of 
milk again. 


A. B. BARRETT. 





The future destiny of the child is 
always the work of the mother.—Na- 
poleon. 





Clover in Corn. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
How would clover do sowed the 
last plowing of late corn for a win- 
ter and spring pasture for hogs? 


What kind would be best? Land is 

stiff and red. Please answer 

through The Progressive Farmer. 
IN tee 


Harnett Co., N. C. 


(Answered by W. F. Massey, Hor- 
ticulturist N. C. Agricultural Ex- 
priment Station.) 

In reply to your correspondent, 
N. P., I would say that one of the 
best crops of clover I ever grew was 
sown in July among corn. Since 
then, on moist bottom land in Vir- 
ginia, I have uniformily had good 
crops of clover sown among corn. 

I think that if the seeds are sown 
at the last working, while the land 
is still fresh so that the seed will 
be covered by the first rain, the 
sowing will usually be a_ success. 
The clover to which I refer in my 
own experience was the ordinary red 
clover, but the common crimson 
clover might do nearly as_ well, 
though July is rather early for sow- 
ing this in our clmate. Still if you 
want it for a winter pasture, the 
erimson clover will probably be the 
best, and if you can get a stand of 
it by early sowing, you will certainly 
have a better winter growth. The 
common red clover will hardly make 
much of a winter pasture. 





It is said that a small green bug 
has made its appearance in the Texas 
cotton fields and the coming of this 
bug has been followed by the de- 
parture of the weevil. The bug does 
not attack the cotton, but subsists 
entirely on the boll weevil and it 
appears to have a healthy appetite, 
clearing a field of the weevil in a 
very short time. Where the bug 
came from no one seems to know, 
and this point is immaterial. Since 
it has begun business the Govern- 
ment can give its special crops of 
entomologists to solve the weevil 
question in a thoroughly practical 
manner and at no expense to the 
country.—Charlotte Observer. 








After the small grain crops have 
been harvested, and when not seeded 
in grass or clover, run over the stub- 
ble with a dise harrow and sow either 
cow-peas or crimson clover or sap- 
ling clover or rape, with some wheat 
or oats mixed with these, and thus 
find the land something better to do 
than grow a crop of weeds, which 
only impoverish the land and make 
no contribution towards carrying the 
live stock of the farm or even furnish 
more than the very smallest quantity 
of vegetable matter for making 
humus. It is of vital importance to 
the maintenance and enhancement of 
the fertility of land in the South 
that some crop should be kept on the 
land at all times. Naked land be- 
comes reduced in fertility faster 
than when growing a crop.—Ex- 
change. 





Both man and womankind belie 
their nature when they are not kind. 
—Bailey. 
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_ GENERAL NEW 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 





The News Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy Readers. 


Twenty-four persons were killed 


and thirteen person injured in a 
head-on collision on the Virginia 
Midland Division of the Southern 


Railway at Rockfish, Va., last week. 

Thomas Dixon, Jr., has finished his 
new novel, “The One Woman,” and 
Doubleday, Page & Co. will publish 
it this summer, August 1. This new 
novel by the author of “The Leop- 
which 


ard’s Spots,” is now selling 


in its second hundred thousand, is 


said to be even better than that, 
though on an altogether different 
line 

The House of Representatives 


of the Georgia Legislature last week, 
after a heated debate, killed by an 


overwhelming vote, the resolution 
providing that in the distribution 
of money to the common schools, 
the county authorities should 


apportion the money among schools 


for whites and colored youth ac- 
eording to the taxable property of 
the two races. 

Announcement will be made at 
War Department in a few days of the 
following promotions: Major Gen- 
eral S. M. B. Young, to be Lieuten- 
ant General upon the retirement of 
Lieutenant General Nelson A. Miles, 
August 8; Brigadier General Leon- 
ard Wood, to 
vice 


be Major General, 


Young, promoted; 
Brigadier General Samuel S. Sum- 
ner, to be Major General upon the 
retirement, July 26, of Major Gene- 
ral George W. Davis. 


General 


Charlotte Obeserver: Representa- 
who is to be the 
Speaker of the Ilouse of the next 


tive Cannon, 
Congress,’ professes to correct the 
statement imputed to him last week 
that there will be no financial legis- 
lation by this Congress, by saying 
that the majority of the House will 
have its way in the matter. But, as 
the Philadelphia Record felicitously 
observes, “this is not so much a 
modification of his expressed deter- 
Mination to prevent financial legis- 
the sur- 
As the rules of the House are 
now framed the Speaker is a ma- 


lation as would appear on 
face. 


jority.” 

The Washington correspondent of 
The Progressive Farmer writes as 
follows: “The week just past was 
the most favorable of the season for 
nearly all crops in districts east of 


the Rocky Mountains. Corn has 
made rapid advances in the central 


valleys and the Southern States, and 
is now greatly improved and gener- 
ally well cultivated. The yield of 
winter wheat, which is being harvest- 
ed, is not as large as was anticinated. 
The condition of early spring wheat 
in most districts is satisfactory, al- 
though it is somewhat damaged in 
portions of North Dakota. Cotton 
has made rapid growth, the improve- 
ment being general. The average 
condition is reported to be three per 
cent higher than a month ago, al- 


though it is still ten per cent below 
the ten year average. The wet 
weather has made the crop grassy 
in Louisiana and Texas. The apple 
growing districts report a first-class 
prospect for an average yield.” 


Chronicle: 
Ind., 


is worse than any such riot that ever 


the Charlotte 
The race riot at 


Says 


Evansville, 


oceurred in any Southern town, so 
far as we can recollect. A reign of 


terror was inaugurated in the place 


and anarchy held full sway. When 
the negro has provoked the sum 


mary vengeance of Southern mobs, 
quite for- 
got, even when passion was at high 


the fact has never been 


tide, that there were good negroes 
as well as bad ones, but the mob in 
the Indiana town, in its mad hunt 
for the blacks, talked of extermina- 
tion—the ruthless wiping out of all 
alike, without regard to the question 
of guilt or innocence. The riot is a 
companion piece in violence to the 
Wilmington, Del., burning of a ne- 
gro at the stake, and is a further il- 
lustration of the fact that the race 
question is not a sectional one. 





The Big Pension Roll of a Little War. 


So long ago as the first of May 
nearly 60,000 claims for pensions had 
been filed for injuries caused in our 
At the rate 
they have been coming there will be 


little war with Spain. 


half as many claims on file by the 
end of the year as there were men 
in the war, most of whom did not go 
outside the United States. About 
20,000 soldiers in all went to Cuba, 
and a-few went to Porto Rico for a 
played 
‘amps, but 
only a few hundred were wounded 
in A total of 248 were killed 
in Cuba, including those who died 


very brief time. Disease 


havoe in a good many 


war. 


from wounds. 

Yet 12,000 claims for pensions have 
already been allowed; and, although 
more than 18,000 have been rejected, 
many of the remainder will have to 
be put on the list. It is already plain 
that the claim agent is likely to eost 
us more than the war cost, for his 
will after, 
year after year. The pensioners on 
of 


as 


work go on year year, 


account the Civil War are now 


almost numerous as they ever 
were; and we may expect forty years 
hence the application of dependent 
widows or veterans of the little war 
with Spain—from women who are 
not yet born. Already many a man 
who, when the war ended, had no 
idea of applying for a pension, has 
how it is both to 
trace some physical ailment to “ex- 
and to get paid all his life 
The seandal of it reveals a 


discovered -aSy 
posure” 
for it. 
pitiful weakness also of representa- 
It is bad enough 
to pay millions and millions of dol- 


tive government. 


lars wrongly out of the treasury, but 
it is worse to know that so many 
men who responded to a patriotic 
impulse and would have been brave 
in battle, ie and sneak. If there 
were any honorable way to abolish 
the whole pension bureau it would 
be a great gain for American char- 





acter.—The World’s Work for July. 








The City of East America. 
Newspapers, joking about the 
growth of American cities, have in- 
verted geography, and said that the 
State of Illinois is situated in Chi- 
cago. The jest of one age becomes 
the truth of the next. A professor 
at Columbia University has predicted 
that there will one day be a con- 
tinuous city from northern Massa- 
chusetts to Virginia. 

The cause of this possible result is 
the trolley car, which not only con- 
nects towns, but makes it convenient 
to live in the outlying districts be- 
tween towns. City life in America 
is an economic necessity, not an ex- 
pression of our natures. 
gregative. 
houses. 


We are se- 
We like land about our 
As soon as it is possible to 
have our homes far from the cen- 
tres, and, still business in the 
city, the centrifugal tendency of 
Americans will send us away from 
the cities to live. 

When trolley lines eut through ev- 
ery corner of well-peopled States, so- 
ciety is likely to spread along the 
tracks, to thin out evenly instead 
In 
another century the prophecy may 
come true that the inhabitants of 
the thickly populated eastern coast 
will be continuously 
equally distributed. 
an eity 


do 


of hiving in swarms of a million. 


and almost 
There may be 
unbroken from Maine to 
Virginia. 

Then shall a man’s address _ be, 
“John Robinson, Boston District, 
Massachusetts, City of East Ameri- 
ea”? But that is running the idea 
to extremes.—Selected. 





Peonage in Alabama. 

The United States Secret Service 
has brought to light a condition of 
peonage in Alabama which is worse 
than slavery. Under the guise of 
conviction and imprisonment for pet- 
ty offenses, the colored people have 
been forced into a state 
tude for which they could find no 
redress. After a conviction upon a 
trumped-up charge has been secured, 
white men have paid the fine, and 
have compelled the prisoners to sign 
contracts, the contents of which were 
to them unknown, but which provid- 
ed for working without pay for a 
series of months. If they attempted 
to run away, bloodhounds were put 
upon their track and they were again 
punished for violation of contract, 
and were condemned to 
period of bondage. The main con- 
vict camps are inethe vicinity of 
Goodwater, and in them the unfor- 
tunate have found 
crowded like cattle, and suffering 
from lack of food. They have fre- 
quently been whipped they 
showed a spirit of insubordination, 
or have failed to render their full 
quota of work. Sufficient evidence has 
already been secured to indict Rob- 
ert N. Franklin, who is in jail await- 
ing trial, being unable to obtain bail. 
Warrants for the arrest of other of- 
fenders have been issued; and those 
who were responsible for this awful 
condition of affairs will doubtless be 
punished to the full extent of the 
law. The penalty for this offense is 


of servi- 


a longer 


negroes been 


when 





a fine of not less than $1,000 nor more 
than $5,000, or imprisonment for not 
than nor more than 


years, or both. 


less one year 


five It is only fair 
to add that the majority of the peo- 
ple in Alabama condemn this in- 
human practice and wish to see a 
of the convict 
it is a Southern 


speedy abolition 


camps, and man 
who has charge of the prosecution. 


—Chieago Christendom. 





The Retirement of Charles M. Schwab. 

Think how the pristine simplici- 
ties are being rehabilitated in the 
business world! A year or two ago 
the commonplace virtues of silent 
self-denying rec- 
Our 
financiers were making millions in 
a day 
paper inereases of capital. 


achievement and 


titude were quite out of date. 


through combinations and 
It was 
only the mossbacks who stuck to 
their jobs and were content to earn 
wages. Charles M. Schwab, presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, could be worth a million 
a year to that organization and still 
have time to gamble enormously at 
Monte Carlo. Now learn that 
this Mr. Schwab, a physical 
wreck, has been practically super- 
seded, and that William E. Corey, 
president of the Carnegie Steel Com- 


we 


same 


pany, will virtually take his place. A 


one! 


short life and a merry But on 
the whole there are compensations 
to the Mr. 


connection with the demoralized ship- 


slow-goers. Sechawb’s 
yards trust appears to have been due 
to an instinet similar to that whieh 
inspired his Monte Carlo exploits, 
and was rather severely criticised by 
Judge Wirkpatrick, before whom the 


affairs of that trust were brought 
for settlement—the judge who de- 
clared the company insolvent and 


appointed James Smith, Jr., receiver. 
Mr. Cehwab’s ease probably is far 
from being the only one. Perhaps 
it is not even the only one that will 
come into court. We are beginning 
to learn the inside history of the 


years when “everything went,” and 


they don’t look quite so brilliant as 


they did.—E xchange. 





The ‘Iowa Idea’’ Shelved. 

The Iowa Republican platform has 
for two years favored “such changes 
the tariff to 
may become advisable through the 


in from time time as 
progress of our industries and their 
changing relations to the commerce 
of the world;” and has favored, fur- 
ther, “any modification of the tariff 
schedules, that may be required to 
prevent their affording shelter to 
monopoly.” This plank, which is 
termed the “Iowa idea,’ has been 
ardently supported by Governor 
Cummins, of that State, and was 
the immediate cause of the retire- 
ment of ex-Speaker Henderson from 
Congress last fall. The idea has been 
widely discussed for a year and 
a half, and is indorsed by a large 
number of Republican papers. When 
the State Convention met again on 
July 1, this plank was dropped and 
a substitute adopted which is looked 
upon as a compromise utterance. 
The platform, it is said, was origin- 
ally drafted by Governor Cummins, 
but was modified after conferences 
with Senator Allison and other Re- 
publican leaders of the State— Lit- 
erary Digest. 
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Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 

The increase in the assessment of 
taxation Raleigh 
Township will reach $1,000,000 it is 
said. 


property for in 


The city of Raleigh has licensed 
twenty-three saloons to do business 
months. 


for six The city tax is 


$150 for the six months. 

Bryan has suggested Judge Clark 
for President, the 
Eagle wants Governor Ayeock for 


and Brooklyn 
Vice-President. 

The Board of Aldermen of Durham 
eut the of 
loons from twenty to nine. The nine 
are licensed to do business: only till 


have down number sa- 


January Ist, and in the meantime 
the will the 
tion of prohibition or dispensary. 


voters pass on ques- 


The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Wake County says tht 
about 70 per cent of the white chil- 
dren of school age are enrolled in 
the public schools, and about 75 per 
the the 


whites showing a gain of about 7 


cent of negro children; 
per cent over the previous year and 
the negroes a little over 11 per cent. 
Nearly 


one-half of the amount asked for the 


Greensboro, dispatch, 9th: 


purchase of the stock of the Greens- 
boro Female College was subscribed 
at a mass meeting held here to-night, 
the exact amount being twelve thou- 
sand one hundred dollars, the greater 
part being from Greensboro citizens, 
with contributions from various sec- 
tions of the State. 


News and Observer: And now the 
temperance sentiment goes marching 
on! The Commissioners of Person 
grant l- 
cense to sell liquor in that county; 
Durham has shut all the 
after 8 at night, and the 
Charlotte Board of Aldermen refuse 
to grant any additional license to re- 


County have refused to 


up bars 


o’clock 


tail or wholesale liquor. 


Some of the tax returns made in 
Durham are of interest. A newsp- 
per correspondent says the Duke 
the American Tobacco 
Company listed at Durham $1,156,- 
687 worth of property and the Brit- 


branch of 


ish-American Tobacco Company list- 
ed $576,371. Mr. W. Watts 
gave in his personal wealth in Dur- 
ham County at a little rise of $1,- 
647,000. 


Geo. 


News and Observer: The railroad 
from Raleigh to deep water is going 
to be built, if all signs don’t fail. 
For some time the Eastern papers of 
the State have been publishing items 
that the gentlemen connected with 
the Raleigh Pamlico Sound 


Railroad have been visiting and pros- 


and 


pecting along the line between Ra- 
leigh and Washington, and a short 
time ago, certain New York capital- 
ists were in Raleigh looking into 
the project. Yesterday it was given 
that there is no doubt that the 
railroad will be built soon, provided 
certain conditions are complied with. 


out 


Greenboro dispatch: Postmaster 
Tyre Glenn has been notified that 
the six rural free mail delivery routes 
radiating from Greensboro, will be 
equipped for service and delivery 
of mail beginning August 1. 
routes have been surveyed and estab- 
lished for twelve months, and peo- 
ple have begun to think that this 
privilege so common in other parts 
of the State, would be permanently 
denied them. 

Statesville Mascot: It is reported 
here that a survey has been made 
for a new route by the Southern 
Railway from Mooresville to Forest 
City. The route to leave the 
main line just Mooresville, 
coming by Cliffside, Henrietta and 
Caroleen, three of the largest cot- 
State, and from 


These 


is 


below 


ton mills in the 





which an immense amount of goods 
are shipped to the foreign markets 
annually. 


August 11th there will be an elee- 
tion in Mecklenburg County for the 
purpose of voting for the proposed 
bond issue of $200,000 to extend the 
to 
line in every direction. 
about 105 of macadam 
roads in the county. The $200,000 
will enable the county to build, in five 
years, about seventy-five additional 
miles of macadam roads, or all that 
will be necessary for many years to 


macadamized roads the county 
There are 


now miles 


come. 


The colored State Normal schools 
will be reduced from seven to four, 
Lieutenant-Governor Turner Satur- 
day breaking the tie on this matter 
in the State Board of Education. 
Mr. Turner says he voted for a re- 
duction of the schools because Super- 
intendent Joyner, of the Educational 
Department, who ought to know 
what is best, recommended it. The 
Board will meet again on the 23rd 
to decide which of the seven schools 
shall be abolished. 


Col. Olds: The growth of cotton 
in this part of the State this week, 
particularly on clay soils, is remark- 
able. It is 
the belief that the crop will yet be a 
good one with plenty of the much- 
The enthusi- 
asm shown by the 300 school teachers 


Some blooms are seen. 





desired sunshine. 


at the A. & M. College here is very 
gratifying to the promoters of this 
great movement, as well as to the 
The school is in 
fact a suecess from the start, and 
is to be made in the future one of 
the great features of education in 
North Carolina. 


general public. 


Washington Cor. Post: Mr. Ash- 
ley Horne, of Clayton, one of the 
most successful men in 
North Carolina, who is largely inter- 
ested in cotton manufacturing, is of 
the opinion that the Southern States 
will not produce more than three- 
fourths of a crop this season. Mr. 
Horne, who was at the Metropolitan 
yesterday, said, in speaking of this 
subject: 

“At best, there will not be more 
than three-fourths of a crop in North 
Carolina, and the same conditions 
prevails in other Southern States. 
The time for big cotton crops in the 


business 





lynchings in North Carolina. 


South is at an end, and in my opin- 
ion it will be a rare thing if the 
South ever produces more than a 
11,000,000 bale 
labor is responsible for this condi- 


erop. Searcity of 
tion, which is more emphasized this 
I think the 
smallness of the crop will result in 


year than ever before. 


good prices being obtained for the 
product throughout the season. 


Raleigh Cor. The 
movement for better schools in the 
country distriets and in the smaller 
towns is now State-wide. Notice was 
received to-day that an election is 
to be held at Jonesville, Yadkin 
County, for a graded school. —— 


Messenger: 


There has so far been only one lynch- 
ing in the State this year, this being 
that of John Osborne night before 
last. Last year there were only two 
This 
is regarded as being a very good ree- 
The State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction has 





ord these days. 


received application for aid for pub- 
lie school buildings from the $200,000 


loan fund, from the counties of Robe- 


son, Iredell, Greene, Carteret, Wash- 
ington Tredell 
desires sufficient money to build six 
Henry C. Dockery, 
who is a trustee of the Baptist Or- 
phanage at Thomasville, returned 
from there to-day. There are now 
260 children Ar- 
rangements are made to erect five 
HTe says that he ex- 
pects in two years to see as many 
as 500 children there. Both sides 
in the Haywood murder ease, set for 
July 13th, their 
readiness to go on with the trial. 


and Brunswick. 


school-houses 





at the orphanage. 


new buildings. 





hearing - declare 
Each says positively there will be 
no further postponement on its ac- 
count. 


Of the move for a great Methodist 
woman’s college at Durham, Chair- 
man Southgate, of the Trinity Board 
of Trustees, says: “It will not be 
located on the campus of Trinity 
and while the faculty of Trinity 
College will be the faculty of the 
woman’s college, the freshman, so- 
phomore and junior classes in the 
woman’s college will have all recita- 
tions in the academic building of the 
woman’s college. The professors 
will go to them; they will not go to 
the professors; so there will not be 
any intermingling in the class-rooms 
or halls of the two schools. The 
woman’s college will be under the 
control direction of the 
tees of Trinity. In fact, as I under- 
stand it, it will be operated as a part 
of the coporation of Trinity College. 
All official documents which may re- 
quire a seal will bear the seal of 
Trinity College, and the president of 
Trinity College will be the president 
of the woman’s college, though the 


and trus- 


details of administration of the wo- 
man’s college will be under the diree- 
tion of a dean chosen for that pur- 
pose, just as the headmaster of the 
high school administers the detailed 
affairs of that The 
courses of study and entrance re- 


institution. 


quirements of the woman’s college 
will be identical with those of Trinity 
College, not something like them or 
as good as they are, but the same.” 









For a Tobacco Exhibit at the St. 
Louis Fair. 


for 
North Carolina to have a great to- 


Preliminary arangements 
baceo exhibit at the St. Louis Expo- 
sition were made here yesterday dur- 
ing the convention of tobacco grow- 
ers, dealers, warehousemen and man- 
ufacturers, and a central committee 
in all tobacco 
counties will begin at once the gath- 


with sub-committees 
ering of the material for the exhibit 
and solicitation of funds which must 
amount to from $25,000 to $50,000, 
the larger the amount the more elabd- 
rate and complete the exhibit. 

The convention was held at noon 
yesterday in the auditorium of the 
Agricultural building 
sided over by Mr. G. 
Winston-Salem. 

Mr. T. K. Bruner explained the 
need for a complete representation 
of North Carolina in the great to- 
the St. Louis 
World’s Fair, and the importance of 
this State’s its rightful 
place in the statistical records of 
the United States as the seeond in 
The 


meeting elected a central committee, 


and was pre- 


Ik. Webb, of 


baceo exhibit at 


assuming 


the production of leaf tobacco. 


composed of Messrs. Webb, Cuning- 
ham, State Chemist Kilgore, Spot 
It was decided 
for 
of the tobaeco-growing counties and 
to divide the between these. 
There will be collectors to send best 
specimens here to be sent on to St. 


Taylor and others. 


to have a sub-committee each 


work 


Col. Cuningham made an ex- 
cellent address. The central 
mittee Mr. Webb 
Hoge Irvin was appointed to canvass 
the leaf dealers and warehousemen 
to secure the choicest samples. State 
Chemist Kilgore was made treasurer. 
He is to collect funds and will for- 
ward to St. Louis the samples sent 
in by Mr. Irvin. The executive com- 
mittee will meet again at Old Point, 
Va., July 29.—Raleigh dispatch, 
10th. 


Louis. 
com- 


met, presiding. 





Last Week’s North Carolina Crop 
Bulletin. 


Cotton improved considerably, and 
has now begun to grow rapidly; lice 
are still reported in places, but most 
of them have disappeared; while still 
grassy in several counties, the work 
of placing the crop in good cultiva- 
tion is advancing favorably; cotton 
blooms are reported in several south- 
ern counties—Brunswick, Columbus, 
Seotland, Anson and also Edgecombe. 
Corn looks very green and thrifty; 
laying by has nearly been completed 
in the east, while much of the crop 
is being laid by rather small in the 
west; forward corn is coming into 
silk and tassel. Tobacco has also 
improved, but late set appears to be 
better than that planted early, as it 
is not buttoning so Kbw; tobacco will 
be late, but is beginnmg to ripen 
more rapidly; cutting and curing 
continue on a moderate seale in the 
east. Sweet potatoes, peanuts and 
gardens are doing well. The pros- 
pects for rice are promising. There 
are still some spring oats to be cut 
in the west; threshing the cereals 
continues. <A fine crop of hay was 
made and safely housed during the 
week. Apples are still dropping to 
some extent, which at present their 
size is not promising, though a fair- 
ly good crop is still indicated in the 
central-east. Grapes appear to be 
abundant than anticipated. 
Melons are late. 
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Be near me when my light is low, 
When the blood creeps, and the 
nerves prick 
And tingle; and the heart is sick, 
And all the wheels of Being slow. 


Be near me when the sensuous frame 
Is rack’d with pangs that conquer 


trust; 
And Time, a maniac scattering 
dust, 


And Life, a Fury slinging flame. 


Be near me when my faith is dry, 
And men the flies of latter spring 
That lay their eggs, and sting and 

sing 

And weave their petty cells and die. 


Be near me when I fade away 
To point the term of human strife, 
And on the low dark verge of life 
The twilight of eternal day. 
—From Alfred Tennyson’s 
Memoriam.” 


“Tn 





Love and Grief.* 


I envy not in any moods 
The caption void of noble rage, 
The linnet born within the cage, 
That never knew the summer woods. 


I envy not the beast that takes 
His license in the field of time, 
Unfettered by the sense of crime, 

To whom a conscience never wakes; 


Nor what may count itself as blest, 


The heart that never plighted 
troth 

But stagnates in the weeds of 
sloth; 


Nor any want-begotten rest. 


I hold it true, whate’er befall; 

I feel it, when I sorrow most; 

"Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 
~—From Alfred Tennyson’s 

Memoriam.” 


“In 





Mark Twain’s Stolen Speech. 


Chauncey M. Depew and Mark 
Twain went aboard once on the same 
ship. When they were four days out 
somebody gave a dinner and invited 
both. 

Speech-making time came. Mark 
Twain had the first chance. He spoke 
twenty minutes and made a great hit. 
Then it was Mr. Depew’s turn. 

The canny New Yorker arose and 
said: “Mr. Toastmaster and Ladies 
and Gentlemen: I have a confession 
to make. Before this dinner Mark 
Twain and myself made an agree- 
ment to trade speeches. He has just 
delivered my speech, and I thank you 
for the pleasant manner in which 
you received it. I regret to say that 
I have lost the manuscript of his 


speech and cannot remember any- 
thing he was to say.” 

Depew sat down. There was much 
laughter. Next day an Englishman 
who was in the party came across 
Mark Twain in the smooking-room. 
“Mr. Clemens,” he said, “I consider 
you were much imposed upon last 
night. I have alwavs heard that 
Mr. Depew is a clever man, but, real- 
ly, that speech of his you made last 
night. struck me as being the.most 
infernal rot.”-—-Saturday Evening 
Post. 

* Nos. 128 and 129 of ourseries of the World’s 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
zipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
Ram, acaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope 


head, Riley, Ryan, Scott, Shakespeare, Shel- 
ley, and others. 








Common Sense and Education. 


{Extracts from ‘Letters from a Self-Made 
Merchant to His Son,’ by George Horace 


Lorimer. Small Maynard & Co., Publish- 
ers, Boston. } 
Dear Pierrepont:—Your ma got 


back safe this morning and she wants 
me to be sure to tell you not to over- 
study, and I want to tell you to be 
sure not to under-study. What we’re 
really sending you to Harvard for is 
to get a little of the education that’s 


When 


it’s passed around you don’t want te 


so good and plenty there. 


be bashful, but reach right out and 
take a big helping every time, for 
I want you to get your share. You'll 
find that edueation’s about the only 
in this 
world, and that it’s about the only 
thing a fellow can have as much 
of as he’s willing to haul 
screwed down 


thing lying around loose 


away. 
Everything else’ is 
tight and the serew-driver lost. 

T didn’t have your advantages when 
I was a boy, and you eani’t have 
mine. Some men learn the value of 
money by not having any and start- 
ing out to. pry a few dollars loose 
from the odd millions that are ly- 
ing around; and some learn it by 
having fifty thousand or so left to 
them and starting out to spend it as 
tf it were fifty thousand a year. Some 
men learn the value of truth by hav- 
ing to do business with liars; and. 
some by Sunday-school. 
Some men learn the cussedness' of 
whiskey by having a drunken fath- 
er; and some by having a good moth- 
er. Some men get an education from 
other men and newspapers and public 


going to 


libraries; and some get it from pro- 
fessors and parchments—it doesn’t 
make any special difference how you 
get a half-nelson on the right thing, 
just so you get it and freeze on to it. 
The package doesn’t count after the 
eye’s been attracted by it, and in 
the end it finds its way to the ash 
heap. It’s the quality of the goods 
inside which tells, when they once 
get into the kitchen and up to the 
cook. 

You ean cure a ham in dry salt and 
you can cure it in sweet pickle, and 
when you're through you’ve got pret- 
ty good eating either way, provided 
you started in with a sound ham. If 
you didn’t, it dog@jm’t make any spe- 
cial difference how you cured it—the 
ham-dryer’s going to strike sour spot 
around the And it doesn’t 
make any difference how much sugar 


bone. 


and faney pickle you soak into a fel- 
low, he’s no good unless he’s sound 
and sweet at the core. 

The first thing that any education 
ought to give a man is character, and 
That 
is where I’m a little skittish about 
this college business. I’m not start- 
ing in to preach to you, beeause I 


the seeond thing is education. 


know a young fellow with the right 
sort of stuff in him preaches to him- 
self harder than any one else ean, 
and that he’s mighty often switched 
off the right path by having it point- 
ed out to him in the wrong way. 

I remember when I was a boy (and 
TI wasn’t a very bad boy, as boys go), 
old Doe Hoover got a notion in his 
head that I ought to join the church, 
and he seared me out of it for five 
years by asking me right out loud 





in Sunday-school if I didn’t want to 
be saved, and then laying for me af- 
ter the service and praying with me. 
Of course I wanted to be saved, but 
I didn’t want to be saved quite so 
publicly. 

When a boy’s had a good mother 
he’s got a good conscience, and when 
he’s got a good conscience he don’t 
need to have right and wrong labeled 
for him. Now that your ma’s left 
and the apron strings are cut, you’re 
naturally running up against a new 
sensation every minute, but if you'll 
simply use a little conscience as a 
tryer, and probe into a thing which 
looks sweet and sound on the skin, 
to see if you ean’t fetch up a sour 
smell from around the bone, you'll 
be all right. 

I’m anxious that you should be a 
good scholar, but ’m more anxious 
that you should be a good, clean 


man. And if you graduate with a 
sound conscience, I shan’t care so 
much if there are a few holes in 


your Latin. There are two parts of a 
college education—the part that you 
get in the school-rooms from the pro- 
fessors, and the part that you get 
outside of it from the boys. That’s 
the really important part. For the 
first can only make you a scholar, 
while the second can make you a 
man. 

Education’s a good deal like eat- 
ing—a fellow can’t always tell which 
particular thing did him good, but 
he can usually tell which one did 
him harm. After a square meal of 
roast beef and vegetables, and mince 
pie and watermelons, you can’t say 
just which ingredient is going into 
muscle, but you don’t have to be 
very bright to figure out which one 
started the demand for pain-killer in 
your insides, or to guess, next morn- 
ing, which one made you believe in a 
personal devil the night before. And 
so, while a fellow can’t figure out 
to an ounce whether it’s Latin or 
algebra, or history or what among 
the solids that is building him up 
in this place or that, he ean go right 
along feeding them in‘ and betting 
that they’re not the things that turn 
his tongue fuzzy. It’s down among 
the sweets, among his amusements 
and recreations, that he’s going to 
find his stomach-ache, and it’s there 
that he wants to go slow and to pick 
and choose. 

It’s not the first half, but the sec- 
ond half of a college education which 
merchants mean when they ask if a 
college education pays. It’s the Wil- 
lie and the Bertie boys; the choco- 
late eclair and tutti-frutti boys, the 
la-de-dah and the baa-baa-billy-goat 
boys; the high cock-a-lo-rum and the 
cock-a-doodle-doo boys; the Bah 
Jove! hair-parted-in-the-middle, cig- 
arette smoking, Champagne-Charlie, 
up-all-night-and-in-all day boys that 
make ’em doubt the cash value of 
the college output, and overlook the 
roast-beef and blood-gravy boys, the 
shirt-sleeves and high water-pants 
boys, who take their college educa- 
tion and make some fellow’s business 
hum with it. 

Does a _ college education pay? 
Does it pay to feed in pork trim- 
mings at five cents a pound at the 





hopper and draw out nice, cunning, 
little “country sausages at twenty 
cents a pound at the other end? 
Does it pay to take a steer that’s 
been running loose on the range and 
living on eactus and petrified wood 
till he’s just a bunch of barb-wire and 
sole leather, and feed him corn till 
he’s just a solid hunk of porter- 
house steak and oleo oil? 

Anything that 
trains a boy to think quick pays; 


You bet it pays. 


anything that teaches a boy to get 
the answer before the other fellow 
gets through biting the pencil, pays. 

College doesn’t make fools; it de- 
A fool will turn out 
a fool, whether he goes to college or 
not, though he’ll probably turn out 
a different sort of a fool. And a 
good, strong boy will turn out a 
bright, strong man whether he’s worn 


velops them. 


smooth in the grab-what-you-want- 
and-eat-standing - with-one-eye-skin - 
ned-for-the-dog school of the streets 
and stores, or polished up:and slicked 
down in the give-your-order-to-the- 
din- 
But 


while the lack of a college education 


waiter-and-get-a-sixteen-course 
ner school of the professors. 


can’t keep No. 1 down, having it 
boosts No. 2 up. 

It’s simply the difference between 
jump in, rough and tumble, kick- 
with-the-heels-and-butt-with-the-head 
nigger fighting, and this grin-and- 
look-pleasant, dodge and-save-your- 
wind-till-you-see-a-chance-to-land-6n- 
the-solar plexus style of the trained 
athletic. Both styles win fights, but 
the fellow with a little science is the 
better man, providing he’s kept his 
muscle hard. If he hasn’t, he’s in a 
bad way, for his fancy sparring is 
just going to aggravate the other 
fellow so that he’ll cat him up. 

Of course, some men are like pigs, 
the more you educate them, the more 
amusing little cusses they become, 
and the funnier capers they cut when 
they show off their tricks. Naturally, 
the place to send a boy of that breed 
is to the circus, not to a college. 

Your affectionate father, 


JOHN GRAHAM. 





Mark Twain’s Memory. 


I remember the day I was born. 
It was bitter cold. I came into the 
world without clothes. I was aston- 
ished. I spoke of it to my parents. 
They had no explanation when taken 
so suddenly, except the old excuse 


that it was customary. What was 


custom to me at that age? All you 
eare then is how you look. I never 


felt so embarrassed in all my life.— 
Mark Twain. 





Perhaps. 

Bishop Potter is his 
friends with an account of a recent 
visit he paid to a Sunday-school class 
in New York, presided over by a 


amusing 


staid young clergyman. The bishop 
was asked to question the children, 
so that he might be edified by their 
knowledge of matters Biblical. As 
a starter, he said to a little girl whose 
face beamed with intelligence: 
“Who were the foolish virgins, my 
dear?” “Them as didn’t get mar- 
ried!” was the prompt and emphatic 
answer. 
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The War Song, ‘‘Dixie.’’ 


I enclose a copy of the words of 
our old war song, “Dixie.” I think 
you will agree that the words are 
neither foolish nor uninspiring, and 
I think you will also agree that the 
reviving and singing of them, by the 
young generation, is of doubtful wis- 
dom. We are not a slow-blooded peo- 
ple and there are times when the 
singing of our war songs to an ex- 
cited crowd might have had as dis- 
astrous an effect as the wearing of 
the shamrock did in poor, conquered 
Treland. You can use them as you 
please, but we old-timers do re- 
spectfully protest against all the non- 
sense verses which have been adapted 
to the air, being counted as “the 
words to ‘Dixie”” And we = also 
protest against any changes which 
will give the words a “Union” mean- 
ing. That song belongs to the South 
—let others keep their hands off.— 
A Lady Reader, in Charlotte Obser- 


ver. 





Oh Dixie, our dear land o’ cotton, 

Thy sunny skies are unforgotten; 

Away, far away, far away, from 
Dixie Land, 

Where e’er we go, what e’er befalls 
us 

We are ready when the duty calls us, 

To live, to fight, to die for Dixie 
Land. 


Oh, I wish I were in Dixie, far away, 
far away; 

With Dixie Land I take my stand, 

To live, and die, for Dixie. 

Away, away, away down South in 
Dixie. 


We smell the orange blossoms blow- 


ing, 

We see the roses, blood-red, glow- 
ing, 5 

Away, far away, far away in Dixie 
Land. 

Ah! there the skies are brighter, 
bluer, 

And there the hearts are warmer, 
truer, 

Than we e’er find away from Dixie 
Land. 


We hear the Yankee cannon rattle, 

We see the signs of coming battle 

Away, far away, far away in Dixie 
Land. 

Ah! brothers, we are coming, com- 
ing, 

As swift and straight as pigeons 
homing, 

To live, to fight, to die for Dixie 
Land. 





The Household Laboratory. 


Laboratories do not belong ex- 
clusively to agricultural colleges nor 
to the chemists nor to the druggists. 
There is one in every household and 
it is usually called a kitchen. The 
laws of chemistry operate there as 
well as in the chemist’s department 
of the agricultural college. Every 
laboratory needs a superintendent 
who knows something, either by edu- 
cation or by experience, about the 
changes made. Unfortunately, in 
many homes the hired girl is the sup- 
erintendent of the laboratory. She 
knows nothing as a rule about the 
chemical changes which she creates. 
She knows not whether to cook meat 
for soup in cold water and bring it 
to the boil or whether she should put 
it in boiling hot water. She does 
not know whether potatoes should be 
put in cold water and brought to the 





boil or put in hot. She is entirely 
ignorant of the chemical changes 
that are created in flour from the 
time she puts in the yeast until she 
takes the bread out of the oven. 

The health of the family, the bone 
formation, the muscular formation, 
the vitalizing force, are all largely 
dependent upon the chemical changes 
which go on in this household labo- 
ratory. The amount of money it 
takes to run the house depends large- 
ly on her skill. Will we ever see a 
time when the hired girl question 
ceases to trouble the farm home and 
the city home until we magnify the 
office of the superintendent of the 
household laboratory? We have been 
asked from year to year in atending 
institutes, “What about the hired 
girl question?” Our answer for 
two or three years has been “the 
teaching of domestic economy in the 
colleges and the domestic economy 
associations held in conection with 
farm institutes offer the only solu- 
tion that can be furnished.” When 
hired girls are recognized as suner- 
intendents of the laboratories and 
required to know the reason why 
they do thus and so, the position 
will be a desirable one and girls will 
cease to starve in offices when there 
is a healthy, profitable employment 
for them as superintendents of the 
household laboratories. We do not 
believe any other solution is possi- 
ble.—Selected. 





Where the Work is to Be Done. 


There is a good deal of preaching 
nowadays about ireverence of young 
people and their impatience with re- 
ligious life. The people who have 
children are more to blame for this 
than anybody else. If they would 
look after the training and education 
of their own people instead of adopt- 
ing machine methods of kindergar- 
ten and Sunday-school instruction in 
piety, probably there would be a very 
marked change in public sentiment 
toward the things which used to be 
regarded as_ sacred. — Charleston 
News and Courier. 

There were never words more fitly 
spoken. 

Irreverence is becoming the bane 
of modern life. Parents are not 
reverenced. The aged man or wo- 
man does not get the meed of respect 
due. The home is not reverenced, 
the church is not held as reverently 
as of olden times. 

But there is a cause for all this, 
and if improvement comes the 
cause must be removed. Parents and 
others who should mould and shape 
child life are responsible for this 


state of affairs. They do not give 
enough personal attention to the care 
and training of their childhen. 

The kindergarten is a good thing 
in its place. So is the Sunday- 
school. But neither of these agencies 
is supposed to do nor are they capa- 
ble of doing the most important 
work that takes place in individual 
life. 

That work must be done in and by 
the home. No other force in the 
world ean do it as it should be done. 

Do not trust to others to do the 
work that should be done by the home 
—the neglect of which work means 
a blight throughout life.—Kinston 
Free Press. 





The Grace of Forgetfulness. 


There was once an old woman who 
continually uttered the counsel: 
“Count your marcies, dears; count 
your marcies.” 

There is no doubt that her advice 
was given principally to the women 
of her acquaintance, for, generally 
speaking, women are usually addict- 
ed to remembering much that they 
should forget, and, likewise, to for- 
getting that which it would be far 
wiser to remember. Just why this 
is so it would be, perhaps, difficult 
to explain, but this can also be said 
of many truths, which are none the 
less emphatic because they cannot 
be demonstrated. 

Excellent as was the advice of this 
old woman who lived so long ago, 
it is of more avail now than it may 
have been then, for life has grown 
fuller with the years. 

Too often in these hurrying days 
do we add up the column where we 
have made record of disappoint- 
ment, of unfulfilled wishes, and of 
unsatisfied desires, forgetting as we 
do the twin column, which exhibits 
the many mercies for which we are 
beholden. 

Be the sum of this gracious column 
great or small, it will at all times 
exceed our expectations. Mercy and 
pleasure and happiness are shy, and 
have a way of appearing under vari- 
ous disguises, sometimes that of pain 
or sorrow, just as a great success not 
infrequently wears the guise of de- 
feat. 

It is just as-important to happi- 
ness that the vexations and troubles 
of life should be forgotten. The 
grace of forgetfulness is one that 


‘must be cultivated, and when ac- 


quired, gives the finishing touch to 
a character inspired and beautified 


by cheerfulness and gratitude to 
God.—Frances Worden, in Ledger 
Monthly. 





Make Your Homes Beautiful. 


No people on earth have greater 
natural facilities for beautifying 
their homes than the people of the 
South. So many indigenous grasses, 
so many native flowering plants, so 
many beautiful sl trees, such a 
long growing season, all combine to 
make the task of embellishing the 
home with nature’s rarest gifts com- 
paratively easy. And there is great 
profit in such work. A home with- 
out flowers or grasses or shade or 
brooks is a home without inspiring 
attractions. It is too often a home 
without happiness and without prof- 
it. The exuberance of spirits that 
finds its outflow in the planting of 
shrubs and flowers and the adorn- 
ment of home reveals a cultivated 
sense for all that is beautiful in life 
and elevated in morals. The employ- 
ment of our leisure hours shows the 
bent of Where 
there are no shade trees, no parterres 
of flowers, no pleasure grounds with 
no 


our inclinations. 


swings and comfortable seats, 
magazines or newspapers to relieve 
toil or make leisure hours profitable, 
what can we expect the boys on the 
farm to do? For their pleasures they 


too often visit the country store, in- 





= 


dulge in coarse jokes and chaffering 
nonsense, debdse their sense of duty 
and diminish every day their mental 
horizon and lower their moral plane. 
Make home beautiful and attrac- 
tive, and every member of the house- 
hold will be elevated. A country 
place should imply all that is charm- 
ing in nature and all that is fruitful 
in field. It should be a reservoir 
from which issue the fountains of 
virtue, intelligence and hospitality. 
From such a home the highest type 
of the American citizen is drawn.— 
Southern Farm Magazine. 





Vocation and Avocation. 


As the vocation is that which calls 
a man, day by day, the avocation is 
that which calls him away from his 
chosen task and necessary pursuits, 
that which turns him aside from the 
beaten path. 

There are not a few illustrations 
of the avocations proving, in the 
long run, the better, the more desir- 
able, the more truly remunerative of 
the two. This country will long re- 
eall with gratitude the great ser- 
vices rendered in its behalf by Ed- 
ward Atkinson, economist and statis- 
tician, sociologist and humanitarian 
by avocation; by vocation, an ac- 
countant. No one may doubt that 
the name of Stedman, the poet, the 
man of letters, will contiune a house- 
hold word, standing for all that is 
charming and sympathetic, yet intel- 
ligent and discerning in literary work 
and criticism, long after our chil- 
dren have forgotten that he was a 
banker. The avocation of Elihu Bur- 
ritt—linguistic research—soon out- 
ran the vocation of blacksmithing, 
though he earried the title of 
“Learned Blacksmith” to his grave. 
Peter Cooper was never so deep in 
his-business as to forget or to slight 
his almost lifelong study of the needs 
of the youth of New York City. 
When Abram Hewitt died, many 
were surprised to know that he had 
been a great and successful iron- 
master, so thoroughly had his avoca- 
tion of public service overshadowed 
his original calling. Robert Grant 
turns from his honored position on 
the bench, and Weir Mitchell from 
his marvelous success in his chosen 
profession, to delight us with word- 
pictures in fascinating tales. Ex- 
amples could be multiplied almost 
without number, of those whose pow- 
er and influence have been enlarged, 
whose hold upon the confidence and 
esteem of their fellow men has been 
strengthened, and whose lives have 
been most remarkably intensified by 
the results of constant and faithful 
devotion avocation wisely 
chosen in their earlier years.—From 
the July Cosmopolitan. 


to ‘an 





Bound to Enjoy Herself. 


“Now, dear,” said mamma, giving 
final instructions to Elsie, who is go- 
ing to take tea with a_ playmate, 
“when you are asked if you will have 
something, you must say, Yes, thank 
you; and if you don’t want it you 


must say”— 

“O, you needn’t bother about that,” 
Elsie interrupted. “I don’t expect 
to refuse anything.” 
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“The Progressive Farmer will be, in the broadest sense 
of the word, a North Carolina paper. Serving no master‘ 
ruled by no faction, circumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, itsaim will be to foster and promote the best interests 
of the whole people of the State. It will be true to the in- 
stincts, traditions and history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the great interests it repre- 
sents it will speak with no uncertain voice, but will fear- 
lessly the right defend and impartially the wrong con- 
demn.’’—F rom Col. Polk’s Salutatory, February 10, 1886. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


It is a calumny on men to say that they are 
aroused to hervie action by ease, hope of pleasure, 
recompense,—sugar plums of any kind in this 
world or the next! In the meanest mortal there 
lies The 
soldier, hired to be shot, has his “honor of a 


something nobler. poor swearing 
soldier,” different from drill regulations and the 
shilling a day. It is not to taste sweet things, 
but to do noble and true things, and vindicate 
himself under God’s Heaven as a god-made Man, 
that the poorest son of Adam dimly longs. Show 
the dullest 


hero.—From  Carlyle’s 


him the way of doing that, dray- 
drudge kindles 


“Heroes and Hero Worship.” 


into a 





CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 

In the newspapers last week the apparently fa- 
tal illness of Pope Leo had more atténtion than 
any other cne matter. In the early part of the 
week there was a terrible race riot in Evansville, 
Ind. 


negro murderer was held, and was fired on by the 


A mob stormed the jail in which an alleged 


police, seven persons being killed outright. Race 
feeling ran high and many negroes were forced 
to leave the town. Some one has used this to point 
the moral that while a negro erime in the North 
brings out passion against the entire race, in the 
South only the individual suffers. The 
ment of Charles M. Schwab, the man with the 


retire- 


million dollar salary, is one of the most thought- 
provoking bits of recent news, but it has already 
had attention on page 4. 

* * * 
Girdling the World in Ten Minutes. 

“Tll put a girdle about the earth in forty min- 
utes.” These were the words that Shakespeare, 
in one of his highest flights of fancy, put into 
the mouth of Puck, the But 
stranger than fiction, and the thought conjured 


fairy. truth is 
up in the brilliant imagination of the great dram- 
atist, has been world of actual 
fact. On July 4th the trans-Pacifie cable, join- 
ing San Francisco and Manila was finally com- 
pleted, and New York City for the first 
found itself able to send a 


outdone in the 


time 
the 
President 


message round 


world without break. A message by 
Roosevelt made the cireuit of the globe in 12 
minutes, and the reply of Clarence H. Mackay, 
president of the cable company, went round in 
9% minutes. 

But although the 
earth and came back on the east side of the office 


eablegram encireled the 
within ten minutes after it left on the west side, 
it traveled so much faster than the sun that it 
passed en route through all kinds of time. Vice- 
President Baker of the Commercial Cable Com- 
illustrated 
“T have made out a table,” he said, “showing the 


pany, this by a curious ecaleulation. 
times at which a eable dispatch sent around the 
world by our new cable would pass the transmis- 
A message started from New York 
Honolulu at 11 
p. m. yesterday, would get to Midway Island at 


sion stations. 


at 5 this morning would reach 


10 p. m. yesterday, to Guam at 7 p. m. to-day, to 
Manila at 6 p. m., would reach India at 3 this 
afternoon, and would get back to New York at 
Thus the although 
leaving New York to-day, would have a trip into 
yesterday. Similarly if a dispatch sent 


6 this morning. 


message, 


were 





eastward to-day it would reach Guam to-morrow 
and get back in New York within an hour after 
it was sent away to-day.” 

This will not sound ineredible to our readers 
who have been in towns and heard in the forenoon 
of a battle fought in Manila in the afternoon of 


the same day. 
* *% * 


The State Temperance Convention. 

The State Convention of Anti-Saloon Leagues 
held in Raleigh last week was an even greater 
Nearly 


counties, 


suecess than its promoters hoped for. 
300 delegates, representing about 80 

The declaration of 
principles as unanimously adopted by the Con- 


we believe, were present. 


vention expresses better than could any words of 
our own the aims and purposes of the organiza- 
tion: 

“The North Anti-Saloon 
an independent body, maintaining friendly rela- 


Carolina League is 
tions with similar associations in other States, 
but entirely independent in its acts, and it is non- 
Its purpose is the aboli- 
saloons and 


partisan in character. 
tion of liquor distilleries by all 
proper means; creation and erystallization of a 
righteous public sentiment, and proper enforce- 
ment of all laws against the liquor traffic. It 
favors a firm and just enforcement of the Watts 
Law, and it earnestly requests future Legislatures 
not to incorporate small towns with the privilege 
It calls the 
attention of boards of commissions of counties 


of licensing distilleries or saloons. 


and towns in the State to the danger of whiskey 
distilleries and rectifying establishments, now 
forbidden to operate in the country, removing to 
incorporated towns. This should be prevented. 
This organization favors ealling elections under 
existing law in every town where there is a rea- 
sonable chanee of carrying the election against 
saloons, and this League pledges its assistance 
in all such elections.” 

$5,000 to 
carry on the work during the next year and to 
two field for the eastern 
and one for the western section of the State. 
Notable addresses were made by Manager J. W. 
Henry A. Page, 
Permanent Chairman Henry A. London, and by 
M. Simmons and Rey. A. J. MekKel- 
The following compose the Executive 
Committee: N. B. Broughton, T. N. Ivey, J. A. 
Oates, I. C. Blair, A. J. MeKelway, J. O. Atkin- 
son, J. W. Bailey, J. I. Johnson, W. H. Sprunt, 
J. C. Massee, R. C. Beaman, H. A. Page, J. H. 
Tucker, Braxton Craig, W. B. Cooper, G. T. 
Adams, R. B. White, J. A. Hartness and Q. K. 
Nimocks. 


The Convention decided to raise 


maintain agents, one 


Bailey, Temporary Chairman 


Senator FF, 


way. 


* * * 
The Closing Career of Pope Leo. 

As this is written (Saturday) Pope Leo XTII., 
the head ef the Roman Catholic Church, les at 
death’s door, and the end will probably come be- 
fore we go to press. The Pope is 93 years old, 
and has always appeared frail, but so carefully 
has he husbanded his strength that he has sur- 
vived much the larger part of his generation. It 
is said that he made his will when 29 years of 
age—4 years ago—expressing the belief that he 
had but a few months to live. Temperance, cour- 
age and serenity are doubtless responsible for his 
longevity. The Pope is the last of a quartette 
of powerful old men who swayed the rod of em- 
pire and world polities at the time we entered 
journalism six years ago—Gladstone in England, 
Bismarek in Germany, Li Hung Chang in China, 
and Leo in the Roman Catholic Chureh. Each, 
we believe, had then passed his eightieth year, 
but there were no other four men in the world, 
excepting possibly a few kins and queens, who 
had greater power to shape the destinies of men 
and peoples. Queen Vietoria was also alive at 
that time, and almost an octogenarian. Pope 
Leo has been Pope since 1878, and his wise and 
statesmanlike management has greatly strength- 
ened the Catholic Chureh. Within nine days 
after his death, the College of Cardinals must 
meet to choose his successor, 





COME TO THE FARMERS’ CONVENTION. 


The program of the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Convention to be held at the A. & M. College 
here July 21, 22 and 238, has now been completed 
and is given in full on page 12. 

We again urge all our farmers who can possi- 
bly do so to attend this meeting. 
so practical that it will pay, even in dollars and 
cents, to come and hear the discussions, while 
the recreation from 
home for two or three days and mingling with the 
progressive men who will be here, will also be 
highly beneficial. 

Remember, this is a purely voluntary move- 
ment. 
or by any organization. 
State is attend, every 
comes will have all the rights and privileges of 
a member of the convention. 

A rate of one fare for the round trip can be 
had from the railways, if you ask for tickets on 
account of the A. & M. College Summer School. 

It is hoped to make this the first of such a 
series of great annual conventions as the East 
Tennessee farmers have had regularly at Knox- 
ville. 


The program is 


gained by getting away 


No delegates are appointed by any officer 
Every farmer in the 
and who 


asked to one 


The attendance will undoubtedly be large. 
Come and bring your neighbor with you. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 

Dr. Burkett emphasizes in his letter on page 
1 a suggestion that has been several times made 
in The Progresive Farmer within the last two 
or three weeks—that every acre of stubble land 
in North Carolina that would otherwise lie idle 
should be at This matter 
should have immediate attention. To sow peas 
means (1) that the land will not mature a crop 
of weed seed to trouble you next year; (2) that 


once sown to peas. 


its fertility will be inercased, thus enabling you 
to grow bigger crops on the land in 1904; (3) 
that you will get much valuable forage for next 
winter when all kinds of stock feed are likely to 
be high. 

There are some other good farm articles in 
this number. Harry Farmer’s letter will be of 
especial interest to Mr. 
W. J. Shuford sends a newsy, practical letter 


strawberry growers. 


about Catawba County farming—the kind of re- 
regularly from 
And don’t plow your 
first article on 


ports we should like to have 
every county in the State. 
corn again until you read the 
page 2. 

We commend to all our young men John Gra- 
ham’s letter to his son Pierrepont, as given on 
page 6. It is packed with homely wisdom. In 
the version of “Dixie,” printed on page 7, the 
line “We are ready when the duty calls us,” 


should be “We are ready when our duty ealls us.” 


In most eases the words used have been un- 
worthy of the thrilling, immortal tune which 


stirred the gray-clad boys of the 60’s; this ver- 
sion is an exception to the rule. 
“The Household Laboratory on page 7 should 
with “Seienece in the 
We believe that this sub- 
ject deserves the attention of our 


be read in’ connection 
Kitchen” on page 15. 
and 
If we 
have come to the time when every stockman must 
make a careful study of the composition of dif- 
ferent feeds and must know just how to com- 


women 
especially of the teachers of our women. 


pound rations in order to keep his animals in the 
best possible condition, isn’t it about time for 
those who feed the human animal to depend on 
knowledge rather than on opinions picked up by 
haphazard methods? Hereafter the boys of the 
State are to study agricultural science in the 
school; would it not be well to teach the girls at 
the same time something about the “household 
laboratory” that most of them must manage in 
some way, whether wisely or ignorantly ? 

“Make Your Homes Beautiful” is the familiar- 
sounding title of an article on page 7. We re- 
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peat that while your wealthier city cousin may 
have a more costly residence than you, it is in 
your power to make your surroundings much 
more attractive than his can be made. You are 
not eramped for room as he is, and with trees 
and vines and flowers, your lawn, grove and out- 
buildings can be so beautified as to make the vis- 
itor forget any ecrudeness of architecture. 

We saw in Harper’s Round Table some years 
ago a pretty poem by Mrs. Margaret K. Sangster 
Little Lost Bird of Wounded Knee,” 
with a picture of the little Indian girl, Zintka 
Lanuni, found with her dead mother on the Da- 
battlefield The 


story as given on page 14 will doubtless interest 


on “The 


kota about twelve years ago. 
our young folk. 

The list of summer educational rallies will be 
kept standing in our paper, with additions and 
We hope that 
our readers will do all in their power to make 


them successful. 


eorrections made in each number. 





A Holly Springs reader wishes to know how to 
get the Bulletin of the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It will be sent free to any 
farmer who applies to Commissioner 8. L. Patter- 
son, Raleigh, and it is well worth having. 





President John S. Cuningham announced 
sometime ago that a State meeting of the Farm- 
ers’ Protective Association would be held here 
July 29th and 30th. 
abandoned, and now a State meeting is called 
for Rocky Mount, July 24th. 
ham says that the organization is making prog- 
ress. ; 


This plan, however, has been 


President Cuning- 





We are glad to learn that Dr. Charles Wm. 
Burkett, of the A. & M. College, has been ap- 
pointed erop statistician for North Carolina, 
sueeeeding Mr. D. Kirby Pope, resigned. No 
better selection could possibly have been made. 
It is creditable to the National Department of 
Agriculture that is has chosen a man on account 
of his manifest fitness rather than for partisan 


services. 





The Monroe Enquirer quotes a Union County 
man as saying of the present educational cam- 
paign in this State: 
Governor Aycock, at least he has given it its 


“Tt was largely ereated by 


largest significanee, and his successor should be 
a man who ean step into his shoes and earry it 
on.” We hope that a great many others are look- 
ing for this qualification in the Gubernatorial 
candidates. We have been told that some of them 
are lukewarm in their advocacy of publie eduea- 
tion, and it would be a deeided ealamity for the 
people to select as a standard bearer any man not 
thoroughly in sympathy with the idea of univer- 
sal education. 





A eorrespondent of the New York Outlook 
makes a rather extended report of a speech re- 
cently delivered by Governor Ayeock in Waynes- 
ville, this State. 
every citizen of North Carolina ought to learn 


It contains one paragraph that 


by heart; we hope that our edueational campaign- 
ers at least will ponder it deeply. Nobody else, 
so far as our knowledge goes, has put so force- 
ful an argument for better schools within so 
small a compass. 

“When you buy manufactured articles,” 
the Governor, “you buy them from Massachu- 
setts, and you pay for labor worth four dollars 


said 


a day; but you pay in the products of your own 
Now, 


Why, that you must give 


labor, which is worth fifty cents a day. 
what does this mean? 
eight days of your labor for one day of that of 
the men in Massachusetts. This is because Mas- 
sachusetts has taught her people to work, has 
educated them to a high standard of efficiency, 
and North Carolina has not.” 








The Newspaper and Community Development. 


But in all that I have said, my friends, I have 
not given you the real history of North Carolina 
journalism this last year, and I fear that I can- 
not. It is easy to talk, as I have done, of the 
eddies on the surface, but to deal with the power- 
a more difficult task. I 
believe, however, that in the highest and broad- 
The 


North Carolina editor, if I have read aright, is 


ful currents beneath is 


est sense we have made much _ progress. 
coming into a new consciousness of his influence 
and his responsibility as a factor in the develop- 
Ours 
and the press is lead- 
better schools, better roads, 
rural mail delivery, school libraries, better farm- 
ing methods, and other improvemments that are 


mment of his seetion and of his State. 
is largely a rural people, 
ing the fight for 


revolutionizing country life. The State’s manu- 
facturing interests are also growing more pros- 
perous and powerful, and the press is playing a 
notable part in promoting industrial enterprises 
of all kinds. It is indeed a high privilege that is 
given us—that of aiding the development of a 
State of such varied natural resources and a peo- 


And I 


believe that more and more our newspaper men 


ple of such strong and sturdy character. 


are conecrating themeslves to this work of State 
building. That is the history, that is the epic, 
that I should like to write. Compared with this 
supreme fact, the little story of our entrances 
If we have 
earnestly set ourselves, as I believe we have, to 
build up the waste places of old North Carolina, 
to send the light of learning and opportunity to 


and exits is of small importance. 


cher sons and daughters, and to add the progress 


and prosperity of a New South to the honor and 
heroism of the Old, then our work will endure 
long after our names will have been forgotten and 
the ink will have faded from the pages we have 
printed.—From the Historian’s Paper, North 
Carolina Press Convention, Wrightsville, N. C., 
July 2, 1903. 





A Northern Tribute to Gen. Lee’s Patriotism. 

Ile (General Lee) was offered the command of 
the armies of the Union in which he believed pas- 
sionately; but he answered the messenger from 


President Lineoln with the exclamation: “Mr. 
Blair, I look upon secession as anarchy. If I 


owned the four million slaves in the South, I 
would sacrifice them all to the Union; but how 
can I draw my sword upon Virginia, my native 
State?” To him duty meant duty to his State; 
honor meant going with his State to victory or 
defeat. We can well believe that he inflicted 
upon his own sensitive soul wounds which never 
wholly healed when he took up the cause of dis- 
union which he dreaded, the cause of anarchy 
which he denounced, for the sake of the State to 
which he felt himself in highest duty bound to 
cleave. 

It is hardly possible that 
through the 


any man in the 
North could have gone spiritual 
strugele that Robert FE. Lee went through during 
In the North 
those men that wavered were choosing between 
Robert E. Lee was 
That he 
chose to follow that high motive which kept him 
with his State The Outlook believes to have been 
an error of political judgment; but it was not a 


the days when war was threatened. 


a low motive and a high one. 
beset by two conflicting high motives. 


moral error, not even an error of political moral- 
ity. He who is loyal cannot be a traitor, and Lee 
and the men of his stamp were as loyal to their 
conscientious convictions as were the men who 
them. The test of patriotism, 
other moral quality, is not 


fought against 
like the test of any 
sueceess, but loyalty to conviction; and by that 
test Robert FE. Lee stands to-day among the 
purest, though among the most tragically misled 
and misunderstood, of patriots. 

The defeat of his armies, which meant triumph 
to the South as well as to the North, may have 


changed his conception of what duty to his coun- 





try signified; but his loyalty to that duty as he 
conceived it was as steadfast before as after his 
defeat. It is such steadfast loyalty that is the 
essence of patriotism. At some other time we 
may inquire into the nature of the two diverse 
conceptions of pariotism which contended for 
supremacy during the days of the Civil War. It 
is our purpose here to emphasize the truth that 
those who were loyal to the one conception were 
as truly patriots as those who were loyal to the 
other. The real issue was not between ‘patriotism 
and the want of it, but between two forms of 
patriotism, one State, the other National. If 
willingness to sacrifice passionately 
prized next to honor itself is any criterion as to 
the degree of patriotism that begets such sacri- 
fice, then those Southerners of whom Robert E. 
Lee is the type are to be counted among the pa- 
triots whose lives constitute the real riches of the 
Nation—New York Outlook, July 11, 1903. 


what is 





The Citizen’s Obligation to the State. 


How may the citizen in North Carolina best 
discharge his duty to the community and the 
State? The opportunity does not come to every 
man to widen his field of civie activity. To the 
greater number his usefulness must be confined 
to the rural community, the village, the town or 
city in which he resides and this restricted area 
after all affords ample inducement and abundant 
occasion for the display of the virtues of the good 
citizen. How often have we visited the section 
where the well tilled farms and attractive homes 
and the substantial and well equipped public 
school building, indicated intelligence, content- 
ment and thrift and have pointed out to us one, 
two, three or a dozen citizens who have made such 
a conditions possible, but seek further and you 
will find men who are unselfish, broad, liberal, hu- 
mane, who have been willing to give of their time, 
their ability and their money for the promotion 
of the public weal. Go, too, to any thriving town 
and the resident will name one or more men whose 
sagacity, intelligence, energy and broad public 
spirit and devotion to civic duty laid deep and 
strong the basis for municipal growth. He will 
tell you further that the contagion of public spirit 
spread (and it I$ contagious) and other men of 
like spirit and growth and devotion to right living 
entered into that goodly company of citizens and 
here you behold the result. These are no fancy 
pictures. Each of you can vouch for the state- 
ment that they are drawn from life. What a de- 
lightful contrast they make to the rural section 
with its seratched soil, immature crops, cheerless 
homes, log school house (or none at all) and its at- 
mosphere of utter helplessness and desolation! 
Or to the old town with its antiquated stores, well- 
worn, empty goods homes and 
shriveled hearts, a place where Rip Van Winkle 
would have only awakened at the blowing of Ga- 
briel’s trumpet 
is the difference between men and women who 
abide in each. Of course, there are no such places 
as the latter in this good old State. 


boxes, ancient 


The difference between the two 


In these rural communities and towns the citi- 
zen who is trained and loves his kind ean origi- 
movements 
which make for the enlightenment, the uplifting 
and the prosperity of his section or town and at 


nate, foster and promote all those 


the same time share in the benefits which accrue 
and bring to himself that contentment and seren- 
ity of life which do not come with wealth or 
power.—Hon. John H. Small. 





To be bright and cheerful often requires an ef- 
fort. 
happy. 


There is a certain art in keeping ourselves 

In this respect, as in others, we require 
to watch over and manage ourselves almost as if 
we were somebody else.—Sir John Lubbock. 





Be sat- 
isfied with your opinions and content with your 
knowledge.—Ali Baba. 


The receipe for perpetual ignorance is: 
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BRAN NEW DISEASE. 





Dr. C. W. Stiles, of Washington, Defines 
Ailment That Has So Long Affected 
Mill Operatives and Others. 

“The most interesting thing I 
heard at the mecting of the State 
Medical Society at [Lot Springs,” 
said Dr. J. P. Munroe, president of 
the North Carolina Medical College, 
and of the Presbyterian Hospital, in 
this city, to an Observer reporter 
last night, “was an address by Dr. 
C. W. Stiles, of Washington, who is 
a specialist in zoology, connected 
with the United States Marine Ser- 
vice. Ie was at the mecting by spe- 
cial permission of the surgeon-gen- 
eral of the Navy to discuss a disease 
that he has been investigating, and 
which he ealls the hook worm disease. 
He has issued a_ special bulletin 
which, in connection with his ad- 
dress, will be printed in the minutes 
of the society meeting, the details 
of which will hardly interest the 
general public. 

“Tt will be remembered that some 
months ago the Observer printed a 
humorous extract from an interview 
with Mr. Stiles, in which it was 
stated that the germ of laziness has 


been discovered. This statement } 


originated in a casual statement by 
Dr. Stiles that one of the character- 
istic symptoms of the disease was a 
languid tired feeling and a friend 
jocularly remarked, ‘You have evi- 
dently discovered the germ of lazi- 
ness.’ 

“The disease in question is due to 
a parasite that enters the human 
system by the mouth with the food 
or drink and sometimes through the 
skin. This disease has been known 
in India for some time, but to Dr. 
Stiles is due the credit of discovering 
and studying the first case known in 
this country. His 
have been chiefly among the cotton 


investigations 


mill operatives, minors and orphan- 
ages in southeastern North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia. Dr. 
Stiles elicited immense applause in 
that part of his address in which 
he stated that the sallow complexion, 
bloodless lips and deficient energy so 
often found among cotton mill op- 
eratives along the Atlantic coast and 
occasionally in the Piedmont section 
are due to this disease rather than 
to the hard labor and badly con- 
structed houses so much harped up- 
on by Northern philanthropists. The 
Doctor’s deseription of the symptoms 
of this disease were so vivid that 
almost immediately one of two mem- 
bers of the Association arose and 
stated that they had cases under 
their care that answered to the de- 
scription and that they would be glad 
to have Dr. Stiles visit them and 
examine the cases. 

“At the earnest solicitation of Dr. 





NO PITY SHOWN. 

“For yvears fate was. after me 
continually,” writes IF. A. Gulledge, 
of Verbena, Ala. “TI had a terrible 
ease of Piles causing twenty-four 
tumors. When all failed, Bueklen’s 
Arnica Salve cured me. Equally 
good for Burns and all aches and 
pains. Only 25 cents at all drug- 
gists. sad 





©. A. Julian, of Thomasville, who 
wired the Department at Washington 
Stiles 


consented to spend to-day in Thomas- 


for special permission, Dr. 


children of the 
Thomasville Orphanage. I went to 
Thomasville with Dr. Stiles, and 
through his courtesy and that of Dr. 


examining the 


Julian, I investigated the cases there 
with two physicians. The result of 
these investigations will be given to 
the publie and the profession by Dr. 
Julian at the proper time, and in the 
meantime he will continue the inves- 
tigation with the methods outlined 
by Dr. Stiles. The symptoms of the 
disease resembles very much chronic 
malaria and the microscope is used 
to distinguish between the two. For- 
tunately, with a good microscope 
this is easy to do, and the treatment 
is fairly simple and efficient. I ex- 
pect to immediately put my assist- 
ants in the hospital here and in the 
hospital at Davidson to work in the 
matter and will instruct them in the 
methods shown me by Dr. Stiles.” 
Dr. Munroe added that the clay 
or dirt-eaters have this disease. 
What the three physicians found at 
Thomasville yeterday will not be dis- 
closed as yet, but it will be decidely 
interesting if the real truth is 
known.—Charlotte Observer. 





The Kingdom of the Tobacco Trust. 


The year’s consumption of tobacco 
in the United States alone includes 
seven billions of cigars, ten billions 
of cigarettes, and two hundred and 
eighty millions of pounds of manu- 
factured tobacco. The one item of 
smoking and chewing tobaceo, execlu- 
sive ‘of cigars, cigarettes and snuff, 
registers an annual over-all value of 
more than $500,000,000. In addition, 
England smokes six billions, Japan 
three billions, and China one and 
one-half billions of cigarettes every 
twelve months. This outside ciga- 
rette pufting burns up forty-five mil- 
lions of pounds of tobaceo and puts 
about $4,000,000 into the bank ac- 
count of the American grower, giv- 
ing the giant balance to the Trust.— 
Everybody’s Magazine. 


Wood's Seeds. 


Seed Potatoes for 


Late Planting.. 


Our customers say that WOOD’S 
COLD STORAGE SEED POTA- 
TOES have solved the problem— 
How to secure a bountiful supply of 
potatoes all through the year. Our 
special circular about Cold Storage 
Seed Potatoes gives full informa- 
tion. Write for it. 


SOW COW PEAS 


to follow your grain crops. They 
ean be satisfactorily seeded all 
through July. Not necessary to re- 
plow grain fields for Cow Peas; run 
cutaway or sharp-toothed harrow 
over the fields, and it will give suffi- 
cient preparation and make a most 
satisfactory crop. Write for prices 
and special circular. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, 
SEEDSMEN, 


Richmond, 3 : FY : 





Virginia. 











INCHESTER 


“NEW RIVAL” ; 


FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHEL& 


Give these shells a thorough trial, and you will find them to be as 
nearly perfect as experience, ingenuity, brains and equipment can 
make them. They are made with the Winchester patent corrugated 
head, which has made Winchester ‘‘Leader”? and ‘‘ Repeater”? 
Smokeless Powder Shells so popular and satisfactory. Winchester 
Factory-Loaded “‘ New Rival”’ Shells are thoroughly waterproof, 
and are loaded by exact machinery with the standard brands of 
powder, shot and wadding which makes them uniform and reliable. 


Shoot Them and Youwll Shoot Well 








ENCINES AND SEPARATORS. 


The Farquhar threshing machinery is the perfected product of the pioneer manufacturers of 

Grain Separators and Threshing Engines, It’s the most durable and cheapest threshe 

ing outfit a farmer can buy. The Celebrated Ajax Threshing Engines, made in 

sizes from 4h. p. up, have seats, foot brakes, and two injectors. Provided with every approved 

safety appliance. Farquhar Separators have every advan- 

tage of capacity, thoroughness of separation, simplicity and 

durability. Every part thoroughly tested. Made in al = =. 

styles and sizes. Send for free catalogue of Engines, SS ———— a 
Threshing Machinery, Saw Mills, etc. SN 


There is no 
record of a 
FARQUHAR BOILER j 
ever exploding. 














THE COLE PLANTERS 


WITH ROLLER DRAG or PLOW COVERS. 
WITH OR WITHOUT FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. 


Ty F (; () | Cotton Planter 


Combination 
PLANTER for Cotton. Corn, Peas, 


Peanuts, Surghum, etc. ‘The most econ- 
omical made, one man and one mule do 
the work. 













We Have a 
FULL LINE of 


Planters and Distributors 


“SAVE MONEY. TIME 


Pm» and LABOR 
by getting 


)THE BEST 


x For further information, write 
to-day 


THE COLE M’F’GCO., Charlotte, N. C. 


The Cole Plan- 
ters have no 
Equals, g 











Every Farmer i North Caraling 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


fPROSRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


From now until July 1, 1903, every Subscriber whose name is now 
on the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and secure their sub- 
scription. 

pool subscriber sending in new subscriptions under this proposition will 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows: 
For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months. 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 


Let every one try his hand. All together now and the thing is done. Samples 
sent if desired. Drop usa list of names. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 











““*" FREE SAMPLE 


Of “THE STORY OF MY LIFE AND) 
WORK,” By Booker T. Washington. 


= Send us your namo and | 
: address. We want you 
to have a copy of this 
autobiography of the 
greatest living Negro 
for the purpose of in- | 
troducing it in your 
community, “a & 6 
remarkable seller, big 


We promptly obtain U.S. and Foreign 








Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 
freereport on patentability. For free book, 
profit; agents are mak- 


Parentwand TRADE-MARKS “to 
ing from $4 to $10 per 


. 

< 

« 

day. Will you intro- ‘ & , 

duce it by selling or Q 
getting us an agent? }+ . @ & 

If so, send at once for © } 

@ sample. | ° , 

« 

« 
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PATENTS| 


-L. NICHOLS &CO., OPPOSITE U-:S. PATENT OFFICE. 
Atlanta, Ga. WA SHINGTON.D.C. 


Selling Price $1.00. 915 Austell Building. | 
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NOW TO GOOD ROADS. 





The Enemies of Mud Should Unite in a 
Campaign for a Principle. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
One great reason for the 
lence of bad roads 
United State is lack of 


1 action among the 


preva- 
throughout the 
agreement 
and unites was 


eates of improvement. Tvyerybody 


prefers good roads to bad. Every- 


body knows that the roads can be 
improved only by the expenditure 
of money and labor. But here the 
agreement ends There is a great 
variety of ideas and schemes for se- 
There is 


euring the desired object. 





no end of discussion, but very little 
is aecomplhished. Some people 
would rather travel through mud 
than to have the roads improved by 


any other plan than their own “pet 
seheme.” Thus road reformers 
themselves sometimes aetually hin- 


der the eause to which they are de- 
voted. 
If the roads of the « uintry are to 


be made good within the life-time 
of the present generation, it is high 
time the advoeates of good roads 
should unite in support of a few 
general propositions, and go to work 
neral plan. If a 
National good roads movement ever 
gets siavied, nothing ean 


in favor of a g& 


stop its 
It will sweep everything before it. 
But the difficulty is to get it started. 


One great advantage possesed by 
the National aid plan, which is now 


popular, 


general instead of scetional 


is that it is 
yr loeal. 


whole country. 


beeoming sO 


It is as broad as the 


It ean brine into’ harmonious, 
united action the friends of good 


roads in every State, and it is the 


only plan yet proposed that ean do 
this. 
National aid will 


make a mistake if they 


The friends of 
undertake 
to work out the details in advance. 
They will disagree 

] 


selves and give objections every ad- 


mnong them- 


vantage. Th should go to work 


for the general principle and leave 


details to be worked out later. This 


was the plan of action adopted by 
Gladstone. When _ his 
asked for vr 
form which he advoea la 
‘There “will be 
enough to work out the detai 
we get the power.” The 

National aid will do well to emu- 


opponents 


details of ed ereat re- 

Gladstone 
would answer: time 
Is when 


adyoeates 


late the example of this great [Ene- 
lish statesman. They should organ- 
ize everywhere and fight for the prin- 
ciple, leaving details to be worked 
in due time. B.. 2: W. 
England and Free Trade. 
Gradually there has come about so 
profound a change in general eom- 
mereial conditions that it is now 


time for Eneland to consider eare- 
fully whether she will continue her 


free trade policy for some time lon- 





ger, or whether she will considerably 
modify it. It has been found that 
her “open door” has perm d ener- 


getie German and American manu- 


facturers to invade the Enelish mar- 


ket with many of their wares, while 


both ¢ 


rermany and the 


| tra expense. As 


United States 


maintain high tariffs which effectual- 
ly shut out the English manufactur- 
ers. The English, meanwhile, are 
buying stupendous quantities of 
food, 
cotton, 


and of raw materials such as 
in the United States, while 
their own great colonies, particular- 
ly Canada, Australia, and New Zea- 
land, begin to clamor for preferen- 
tial treatment in the British home 
The Canadians for several 
years past have maintained a maxi- 
mum and minimum tariff under 
which they admit English goods at 
rates of duty about one-third less 
than those charged upon goods from 
the United States. They desire, in 
that England should charge 
a substantial duty upon wheat and 
other food products from the United 
States, Russia, and other foreign 
countries, while admitting such arti- 
cles free of duty from Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and all British colonies. The 
general logic of such a proposition 
is sound and fair. If the British Em- 
pire is to be something more than a 
mere name, or a league for mutual 
defense, it may well be demanded 
that it should by deliberate plan and 
intention grow into a 
and economic entity. 


market. 


return, 


commercial 
Nor is it un- 
natural that the colonial secretary, 
Mr. Chamberlain, whose business it 
is to look at British problems from 
the point of view of the empire as a 
whole, should have come frankly to 
the view that the time is approaching 
when the parts of the British Empire 
must assume closer ties, upon a basis 
of mutual eeconomie advantage.— 
From “The Progress of the World,” 
in the American Monthly Review of 
Reviews for July. 





Old Age Pensions. 


payment of 
an old-age pension, say a hundred 
dollars each to every citizen, male 
or female, who has passed the age of 
seventy, does not involve a heavy bur- 
den on the State. 

Let us now consider for a moment 
the advantages which the State, as 
an organization, would receive from 
such a system. As matters stand, 
the managers of asylums, whether 
for the poor, or perhaps for the 
blind, or the insane, or other invalids, 
are always at their wits’ ends to 
what they shall do with the 
aged people who are crowded upon 
them. The alms-houses of towns and 
counties are filled in the same way. 

Now, all these old people are bet- 
ter eared for in the homes of old 


Simply speaking, the 


know 


neighbors, or old friends, very possi- 
bly of sons, or of daughters, who 
would receive them and take charge 
of them humanely if they could re- 
eive a little ready money for the ex- 
society organizes 
itself, a very little money goes a 
great way in the average household 


of an American. The moment it ap- 





WORKING NIGHT AND DAY. 

The busiest and mightiest little 
thing that ever was made is Dr. 
King’s New Life Pills. These pills 
change weakness into strength, list- 
lessness into energy, brain-fag into 
mental power. They’re wonderful in 
building up the hearth. Only 25 
cents per box. Sold by all druggists. 








= 
pears that a grand father or a grand- 
mother has. one 
year to his good, that moment we 
shall find that the burden thrown 
upon the State and town in their 
asylums is reduced by a larger pro- 
portion than by the charge made by 
the pensions 
Thus the pension system has the 
great advantage that it maintains 
life in homes, and that it abates the 
necessity for great institutions or 
asylums.—Edward Everett Hale, in 
the June Cosmopolitan. 


hundred dollars a 


upon the treasury. 



















Bald? Scalp shiny and thinP 
Then it’s probably too late. 
You neglected dandruff. If 
you had only taken our ad- 
vice, you would have cured 


Hair Vigor 


the dandruff, saved your hair, 
and added much to it. If 
not entirely bald, now is your 
opportunity. Improve it. 


“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for over 40 
years. Iam now 9i years oldand havea heavy 
growth of rich brown hair, due, I think, en- 
tirely to Ager’ s Hair Vigor.” 

Irs. M. A. KEITH, Belleville, ML. 


J.C. AYER OO., 
Lowell. Mass. 








gl. e * Se. 
ists. 








for. 


Good Hair 


No Pull on the Horse 


when it steps over the connecting beam of the 











RED :D RIPPER Hay Press Press 


thus removing the great objection to full circle hay presses 
It is the lowest priced good hay press on the market; re- 
quires less help, so is economical to operate. Easy ¢ ak - 
ity, 20 bales per hour. Our 24 page catalogue No. 423 
contains a few ofthe many testimonials we have received 
from satisfied customers. Write for it. Distributing 
points, Baltimore, Memphis, Cincinnati. 

Address SIKES MFC. CO., Helena, Georgia. 

















Are not profitable ayes ‘buy a poorly built § 
Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardiess of 
quality. We have GOOD cheap Mills, and the 
€ST and most accurate milis at reasonable 
prices. It will cost you nothing but five min- 
utes time and a postal card toinvestigate our @ 


mills Give full particulars of size mill wanted 


and we will give you low prices. We guar- 
antee fully everything we sell. Writeus NOW 
while you have our address. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


SALEM N.C..U.S.A. 








A Free University Education 


We will pay the tuition, board, rent, books, 
clothes, transportation, ete., of any student 
at any ‘college of bis own selection. Ali we 
ask in return is that the student shall do 
some werk inour circulation department, 

This offer means a complete co leg® course 
(either ciassicat or scientific) or a prepars- 
tory or acacemic cours# in medicine, law, 
pharmacy, dentistry, theology, or engineer- 
ing, or a course in any b siness col.ege, 
music, art, or elocution school 

There is absolut ly no expense # hatever to 
the studen: if he is indusir ous, wi‘ling, and 
energetic. The breadth and libe rality of this 
offer are bringing a great many applications 


from capabie students, and their acquain- 


tances, 

We shall be pleased to correspond witb env 
one who may desire forther information 
concerning the opportunity affordea by our 
offer in behalf of either himseif or a friend. 

ddress, 
A. J. LLEWELLYN, 
Business Manager, 
Christendom 
800 Y. M,C, A. BLDG., CHICAGO, 


Wearly 2 score years wo have 
been training men and women 
; for business. Only Business Col- 
=e={ lege in Va., and second in South 
hiaspaal to own its building. No vacation. 
nav si —— free, hrokkonping, 





3 President. 
Leading bus. ool. south Potomac river.""—Phila. Stenographer, 
setae 





FREE 


from anxiety over 
wash day are those 
who use a Dilley Queen 
Washer. We manufac- 
ture three styles of 
wabhers. To introduce 
them we will give you 
the advantage of our 
factory rices for a 
time. Write for catalogue and prices. Our 
U-TO-DATE, at $2.50, 

LYONS WASHING IIACHINE CO., Lyons, Mich. 








PATENTS 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS AnD DESICNS. 


Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 
My officé close to U. S. Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 








examinations made. Atty’s fee not due until patent 
is aaa PERSONAL ae GIVEN—19 
TUAL EXPERIENCE. ‘How to obtain Patents,’’ 


etc., sent free. Patents eal through E. G. Siggers 
receive special notice, without charge, in the 


INVENTIVE AGE 


illustrated monthly—Eleventh year—terms, $: 


E. G. SIGGER 918 F Sr., N. W., 
$ yWASHINGTON, D.C. 


phhrhifr 














SOUTHERN RAILWAY SPECIAL 
RATES. 
$9.00—Raleigh to Charlottesville, 
Va., and return on account of Vir- 
ginia Summer School of Methods. 
Tickets on sale July 13-16, final limit 
for all tickets sold from North and 
South Carolina points October 31. 
$4.00—Raleigh to Fayetteville, N. 
C., and return on account of Grand 
Lodge Royal Knights of King David. 
Tickets on sale July 20, limited re- 
turning July 20, 1903. 
$42.00—Raleigh to Denver, Col., 
and return on account of Annual 
Convention Young Peopte’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor. Tickets on 
sale June 30 to July 9, with final 
limit August 31. Liberal stop-over 
privileges and diverse routes west of 
the Mississippi River. 
$13.10—Raleigh to Atlanta, Ga., 
and return on account of National 
a agit ye Baptist Young People’s 
Union of America. Tickets on sale 
July 7-10, final limit July 15, except 
by depositing this ticket with Joint 
Agent at Atlanta, and on payment 
of a fee of 50 cents, an extension 
ean be had until August 15, 1903. 
$19.05—Raleigh to Detroit, Mich., 
and return on account of Interna- 
tional Convention Epworth League. 
Tickets on sale July 14-15, final limit 
July 20, except an extension can be 
obtained to and including August 
15 by depositing ticket with Joint 
Agent at Detroit, and on payment 
of a fee of 50 eents. 
$21.50—Raleigh to Boston, Mass., 
and return on account of National 
Edueational Association—this rate 
includes membership fee. Tickets 
on sale July 2-5, final limit July 12, 
except an extension can be obtained 
to and including September 1, on 
payment of a fee of 50 cents and de- 
positing ticket with Joint Agent at 
Boston. 
#21.50—Raleigh to Boston, Mass., 





and return on account Annual Meet- 
ing of the First Church of Christ 
(Scientist). Ticket on sale June 
25-27, final limit July 2, except an 
extension of return limit can be ob- 
tained on payment of a fee of 50 
eents and depositing ticket with 
Joint Agent at Boston so as to leave 
Boston not later than August 1. 

For further particulars write or 
eall on, 

T. , GREEN. ©. 2. A. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
All ’phones No. 141, 
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Program of the North Carolina Farmers’ 


Convention, 

Round trip tickets (one fare) will 
be on sale July 20, good to return 
till August 1. Ask for tickets to 
Summer School for Teachers at the 


A. & M. College. Gen. M. W. Ran- 
som will preside. 
TUESDAY, JULY 21. 
All papers will be written. Bricf 


time for questions and discussions 
will be allowed after each paper. 

12.00 m.—Convention called to or- 
der in Pullen Hall. 
music. 

12.15. Dp. 
by Governor Charles B. 

12.30 p. m.—The 
Improvement and Hay and Grazing, 
by Prof. W. F. Massey. 

1.00 p. m.—Recess for dinner. 

3.00 p. m.—What the State Board 
of Agriculture is Doing for 
ers, by Hon. 8S. Patterson. 

3.30 p. m—The Work and Publi- 
cations of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

4.00 p. m—The Building Up of 
Worn Out Clay Middle 
North Carolina, by Hon. EF. W. 
Brawley, of Iredell, and Hon. R. W. 
Seott, of Alamance. 

5.00 p. m.—Recess for trolley ride 
over the city, visit to State Museum, 
etc. 

8.30 p. m.—Address by Hon. James 
Wilson, Secretary of 
Washington, D. C. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 22. 


9.00 a. m.—Moulds and Rots; 
Bacteria, Good and Bad, by Prof. I 
L. Stevens. 

9.30 a. m.—Intensive Farming and 
Trucking, by William®Dunn, of New 
Bern, and Mr. O. W. Blacknall, of 
Vance. 

10.30 a. m.—Soils and Fertilizers, 
by Prof. B. W. Kilgore. 

11.30 a. m.—Extensive 
by Hon. E. L. Daughtridge, 
combe, and Hon. 
of Person. 

12.45 p. m.—Recess for dinner. 

2.00 p. m.—Dairy Farming, by Mr. 
J. E. Coit. 

2.30 p. m.—Butter Making on the 
Farm, by Prof. J. C. Kendall. 

3.00 p. m.—Why we Cultivate, by 
Prof. C. W. Burkett. 

3.30 p. m.—Seed Purity and Vital- 
ity, by Prof. F. L. Stevens. 

4.00 p. m.—Texas Fever, by Prof. 
Tait Butler. 

4.30 p. m.—Reecess to visit farm, 
barn, poultry yards, ete. 

8.30 p. m—Farm Animals (illus- 
trated lantern lecture), by Prof. 


W. Burkett. 


THURSDAY, 


Invocation and 


m.—Address of Welcome, 
Aycock. 


Cowpeas for Soil 


Farm- 


Lands in 


Agriculture, 


Farming, 
of Edge- 
J. S. Cuningham, 


JULY 23. 


9.00 a. m.—Type and Farm of Cat- 
tle, P 
able specimens of cattle will be used 
before the audience), by Prof. C. W. 
Burkett. 

10.00 a. m.—The 
of the State, by Prof. Tait Butler. 

10.30 a. m.—Plant Improvement, 
by Prof. F. L. 

11.00 a. 


ractical Demonstration (suit- 


Cattle Industry 


Stevens. 


m.—Diseases of Fruit 


Trees, by Franklin Sherman. 
11.30 a. m.—Symposium—Rural 


Schools (1) Introductive, by Mr. C. 


H. Poe; (2) A Study of Nature’ as 
an Aid to the Farmer, by Prof. F. 
L. Stevens; (3) Agriculture in the 
Rural Schools, by Prof. Burkett; (4) 
The Outlook, by Superintendent 
Joyner. 

1.00 p. m.—Business session. 





Orange County Alliance. 


The Orange County Alliance will 
meet at headquarters near Hillsboro 
on Saturday, July 25th, at 11 o’clock. 
A full attendance desired. Visiting 
brethren cordially invited. This is 
an important meeting, being the an- 
nual meeting at which officers for 
next year will be elected and a dele- 
attend the State 
Let every sub in the coun- 
ty be represented. 

GEO. F. CRUTCHFIELD, 
Secretary. 


gate chosen to 


meeting. 





Fight Between the Round and the 
Square Bale. 


Washington, July 11.—The Holly 


Springs Compress Company and 
numerous other cotton companies 


composing the Mississippi Compress 
Association, has filed with the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission a pe- 
tition to intervene in the case of the 
Planters Compress Company against 
the Cleveland, Chicago 
and St. Louis Railroad Company et 
al. They claim that if the cylinder 
compressed bale of 


Cincinnati, 


cotton is given a 
differential, as sought by the petition 
of the Planters Compress Company, 
it would practically destroy or im- 
mensely impair the large and valua- 
and warehouses for 
and storage of 


ble compresses 
the compression 
square bale cotton. 





Unele Remus has taken in hand 
the entertainment of Miss Sallie’s 
little grandson, the Little Boy’s little 
boy. Collier’s Weekly prints the first 
installment with 
pictures by the inimitable Frost. In 
a thousand homes there will be re- 


of the new series, 


joicing at this reappearance of one 
of the South’s household saints. If 
Mr. Harris is not happy, then popu- 
lar approval might 
have written—is of no avail to bring 


affection, we 





happiness.—Nashville Advocate. 





The Manu- 
“Mr. Geo. 
W. Vanderbilt wires The Manufac- 
N. C., 
‘not a word of truth in 
that he is to start a manu- 


Charlotte Chronicle: 
facturers’ Reeord says: 
turers’ Record from Biltmore, 
that there is 
report’ 
facturing town in North Carolina,’ ” 
This, it is presumed, 
shead that story 
town which Mr. 


knocks in the 
about another model 
Vanderbilt, 


reported, intended to build out in the 


as was 


Sapphire county neighborhood. 





Mr. T. ¢ 
has a large stock pasture 
Store 


eleven 


'. Shannon, of Monroe, who 
White 
Township, this county, has lost 

head of his fine beef cattle 
Wat Ash- 


learn, 


within the past week. Dr. 
eraft, of pro- 
nounces the disease of which the eat- 


Monroe, we 


tle have died Texas fever. The eleven 
head were worth over $1,500.—W ades- 
boro Messenger-Intelligencer. 





THE UNIVERSITY) CALDWELL SCHOOL. 
... OF NORTH CAROLINA... The Third Annual Session of Caldwell 


School begins September 1, 1903. It is a quiet, 
inexpensive school, in a he althy locality, 
Board and tuition $8.00 a month, Music 
$2.50 a month. 
For other information, me EE: 
MATTIE CALDWEL L, 
Lemon Springs, lestiek County, N.C, 


A. & M. COLLECE 
One hundred and eight scholarships. | FOR THE COLORED hcp 
Pee iti machara s . Offers the best available opportunities for 
I ree tuition to_teach« I's and to sons Mechanical and Agricultural training. Grad- 
of ministers. Loans for the needy. | uates earning from from thirty to one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per month. 

Fall Term begins September 1, 1908. Rooms 
in Dormitory can be engaged after August 1, 
Send for catalogue. 

- JAMES B. DUDLEY, President,) 
Works, A. & M. College, Greensboro, m. C, 


Library 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, 
LAW MEDICINE, PHARMACY. 








608 STUDENTS. 66 INSTRUCTORS. 


Water 
System, 


New Dormitories, 
Central Heating 
40,000 volumes. 





EXECUTOR’S NOTICE. 


Having qualified as executor of the estate 

* > : of J. Monroe Jones, deceased, of Wake Co. 

fall term, academic and profession- y."¢.,"1 hereby notify all persons owing 

al departments, begins Sept. 7, 1903. | said estate to make immediate settle 

Address ment with me. And all persons having 
ve g 


F. P. VENABLE, President, 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


sent them to meon or betore July 7, 1904, or 


eovery. 
| Cc. H. COLLINS, Executor. 
flolly Springs, N.C. 


claims against said estate are asked to pre- 


this notice will be plead in bar of their re- 








THE GRAHAM COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE | 


MARSHALLBERG, N, GC. 
“Dow N BY THE MURMURING SEA.” 

















.. Leading Co-Educational College Preparatory School of.. 
.. Eastern North Carolina... 


Competent Teachers, Healthful Location, Mild Climate, Religious Training. 





Two hundred and sixty students enrolled last year. 
September 21st. Normal! Course for Teachers. 
College entrance. 


Stenography, Typewriting, Book-keeping, Telegraphy. 
Catalogue sent on application. Address 
THE PRESIDENT, Marshallberg, N. C. 


Fall Term begins 
Five Courses Leading to 


























Baptist Female University 


Art, Bible; Expression, and 
19 women, whose whole time, with two 
exceptions, is given to one subject. Recitation periods an hour each. 
Two thousand dollars worth of new equipments for Departments of 
Chemistry, Biology, Physics, Ilistory, and Mathematics. Musie Depart- 
ment embraces 2 of the 3 Clavier system graduates teaching in the 
South. -Other Departments up-to-date. Students eared for by Lady 
Principal, Lady Physician, Matron and Trained Nurse. Expenses in the 
Literary course $167.50 per In the Club, about $45 less. Next 
session opens September 1st. For other information address 


R. T- VANN, President, Raleigh, N. C. 


Schools of Arts, Science, and Philosophy, 
Business. Faculty of 5 men and 


session. 





Buie’s Creek Academy 
And Business College, 


Gives thorough preparation for College and University. No better Business Course in 
the State. Elocution, Music, Art, Telegraphy, Elegant Brick Building, Library. Three 
Literary Societies. Moral surroundings unsurpassed. Rates low, Able faculty, repre- 
senting Wake Forest College, University of North Carolina, Oxford Seminary, Salem 
Academy, Woman’s College, Baptist Female Univers sity, New York Art School, Bryant 
and Stratton Business College, ete. Four hundred and twenty-nine students from 49 
counties and7 States last year. 

“If better work is being done under the sun than is being done at Buie’s Creek, our 
attention has not been called to it.’—siblical Recorder. 

“In my judgment there is no other school in the State nor in the South, so far as 
my knowledge goes, that is doing the work of yours,’’—President Vann. 

“A number of students have come to Wake Forest from ithis Academy. 
found them well prepared; and in no case have they ever 
dent Taylor. 

“T enjoyed my trip to Buie’s Creek very much, and your school has been a subject 
of comment by meeversihce. You are doing a vreat work- —little short of wonderfal. I 
do not know any school that has given me more joy than yours. 


For catalogue, address 


REV. J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, Buie’s Creek, Harnett Co., N. C. 


We have 
given us any trouble.’’—Presi- 


*—Governor ©, B. Aycock 











THE 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE NORMAL ant INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


COURSES execs 
Literary, Classical, Scientific, Pedagogical 
x Commercial, Domestic Sctence, Manual Training, Music. 








Five courses leading to Diplomas. Advanced courses leading to Degrees. Well-equipped 
Practice and Observation School Faculty numbers 40. Board, laundry, tuition, and fees 
for use of text-books, etc., $140 a year. For non-residents of the State $160. Twelfth an- 
nual session begins September 15, 1903. To secure board in dormitories, all free-tuition ap- 
plications should be made before July lth. Correspondence invited from those desiring 
com petent teachers and stenographers, For catalogue and other information,‘address 


CHARLES D. McIVER, President, Greensboro, N. C. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


—— 


Uplliting. 
What are we set on earth for? Say, 
to toil; 
Nor seek to leave thy tending of the 
vines, 
For all the heart o’ the day, till it de- 
clines, 


And death’s mild curfew shall from 
work assoil. 

God did anoint thee with His odor- 
ous oil, 

To wrestle, not to reign; and He 


assigns 

All thy tears over, like pure erystal- 
lines, 

For younger fellow-workers of the 
soil 

To wear for amulets. So others 
shall 


Take patience, labor, to their heart 
and hand, 

From thy hand, and thy heart, and 
thy brave cheer, 

And God’s grace fructify 
thee to all. 

The least flower, with a brimming 
cup, may stand, 

And share its dewdrops with another 
near. 
—Elizabeth 


through 


Jarrett Browning. 





NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR JULY tg. 





Samuel’s Farewell Address. 
(1 Samuel 12 : 15-25.) 

Golden Text.—Only fear the Lord, 
and serve him in truth with all your 
heart. (1 Samuel 12 : 24.) 

Saul’s appointment as king was 
followed shortly by a war with the 
Ammonites, in which he inflicted a 
sweeping defeat upon these enemies 
of Israel. 

While the nation was still rejoic- 
ing in the flush of victory, the aged 
prophet Samuel took the opportunity 
to confirm Saul in his kingship, and 
at the same time to release himself 
from the responsibilities which had 
rested 
many years. 

The Gathering at Gilgal—It was 
a notable assembly which convened 


upon his shoulders for so 


at Gilgal in response to the proh- 
et’s eall. 
ings were made before the Lord, and 
Saul and all the people greatly re- 
joiced in the divine favor which had 
enabled him to gain the vietory over 
the Ammonites. Most 
all the features of this gathering 
was the address of Samuel. 
An Upright Judge.—After a 
introductory words 
the establishment of 
and referring to his sons— 


Sacrifices of peace offer- 


striking of 


few 
touching upon 
the kingship, 
an allu- 
sion which is almost pathetie in the 
obscurity of its meaning—the proph- 
et reviews his past life among the 
people, and challenges them to cite 


any instance of unfaithfulness on 





his part during the many years of his 
administration of the 
fairs. 

The Faithfulness.—Turn- 
ing now from himself, the venerable 
prophet dwells upon the fidelity « 
Jehovah to his people. “It is th 
Lord,” he cries, “that advanced Moses 
and Aaron, and that brought your 
fathers up out of the 
Egypt,” and 


national af- | 
Lord’s 
) 


{ 
i 


land of 


then he proceeds to 


trace the way in which the Lord had 
led the people up to the very time | 
in which he was speaking. 


God King Over All.—Though, in 
a ecrtain sense, Israel had rejected 
the Lord as their king, when they 
had asked Saul to rule over them, yet 
the prophet now assures them that 
Tle advises 
them that there are still before them 
the two alternatives either of hearing 


God is supreme over all. 


the Lord or of rebelling against his 
commandment. Upon their choice 
of these two alternatives, the proph- 
et reminds them, depends their fu- 


The 


king himself was included in the na- 


ture welfare and prosperity. 


tion, as respects the choice between 
these alternatives, and it is evident 
as we study the later history of the 
people of Israel that the king had a 
large influence in determining the 
course of the nation as to whether 
they should obey the Lord or not. 

A Miracle and Its Resvflts—In or- 
der that his words might have great- 
er weight with his hearers, Samuel 
now performed a miracle to impress 
the power of the Lord upon their 
minds and hearts. It was the time 
of wheat harvest, when, in ordinary 
seasons, we are told, rain never falls, 
and the sky is usually serene. To 
prove the divine attestation of his 
message, Samuel now called upon the 
Lord to send thunder and rain, which 
was promptly done, with the result 
that the people prayed for mercy. 

An Earnest Exhortation.—To the 
appeal of the startled people Samuel 
now made a reassuring reply, accom- 
panied by a fervid exhortation that 
they should serve the Lord with all 
their heart. He promised them the 
presence of the Lord if they would 
not turn aside from following after 
Ilim, and pledged to them his pray- 
ers in their behalf, and his aid in in- 
structing them in the right way. He 
appeals to their sense of gratitude 
for the past favors they had received 
from the Lord and also to their 
sense of fear in view of the awful 
doom they would ineur in doing 
wickedly. 

A Noble Valedictory.—This fare- 
well address of Samuel is a noble 
speech, revealing the inner springs 
of the life of a man used of God 
from earliest childhood to the end 
of a long and honored eareer. It is 
an argument for piety, an appeal for 
righteousness and an exhortation to 
faithfulness which should stimulate 
us all to nobler living. 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
seased portion of theear. Thereis only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by _constitue 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an ine 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Fustaechian Tube. When this tube getsjinflamed 

ou have arumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
fog. and when itis entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and thistube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh 
which #6 nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that cam 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 
circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O 
Bap Mold be Droveists, T5c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





men and indorsed by business men. 
Fourteen Cashiersof Banks are on 
our Board of Directors. 


Bl G 8 Chain of 8 Colleges owned by business 


Our diploma means 


| something, Enteranytime. Positions secured. 





z 
3 Draughon’s . yA 
£ Practical... . 
| ar o a 
§ Business... 8 
(Incorporated, Capita) Stock $300,000.00.) 
Nashville, Tenn. U Atlanta, Ga. 
Ft. Worth, Texas, Ss Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Louis, Mo. Galveston, Texas, 
Little Rock, Ark. Shreveport, La. 


For 150 page catalogue address either place. 
If you prefer, may pay tuition out of salary af- 
ter course ig completed. Guarantce graduates 
to be competent or no charges for tuition. 

HOME STUDY: Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc., tanght by mail. Write for 
100 page BOOKLET ou Home Study. It’s free, 











Literary, Business, Teachers’ Normal, Music and Shorthand. 
Halls and Dormitories. Two hundred and eighty students from thirty-six Counties, six 
States and Cuba. Twenty-five Free Scholarships. Splendid New Buildings. Beautiful 
and Healthful Location. Expenses very reasonable. Graduates assisted to Positions. 
Forty-tirst Term opens August 26. Illustrated Catalogue Free. Address, 


W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D., Whitsett, N. C. 


SOUTHERN. DENTAL COLLECE, 2::¢ 


If you are interested in obtaining a dental education, write kite, £ q 
ut ars > 


for free catalogue of full instruction. 
DR. S. W. FOSTER, DEAN, 100 NORTH BUTLER STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 


IMPROVED 


ALLIANCE ... 
SEWING .... 
MACHINES .. 


Excellent Boarding 





ooress 








Style 3, Three Drawer, Box Cover, - : - - $16.50 
Style 4, Three Drawer, Box Cover, - . - - 17.50 
Style 6, Seven Drawer, Box Cover, - - . - 18.50 
Style 21, Five Drawer, Drop Head, - - . . 17.50 


Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Cook Stoves! 








No. 7—16 Complete, e° « ; . $10.75 
No. 7—18 " ‘ . : ° , 12.00 
No. 7—20 “ . . ; ; ‘ « 13.00 
No. 8—18 * ‘ ° , ‘ ‘ 12.75 
No. 8—20 ° ; : ° ° . - 14.00 





WAGONS, ONE HORSE AND TWO HORSE, 


At wholesale prices, f. 0. b. factory. No 
freight allowance. Write for prices.... 


AVY CUTAWAY 
RA 
























Lia Soe —AND— 
“iN DISK HARROWS, 
ae! . SS SY 5 AWAY ALL SIZES. 


wa “ 


Mowers, Hay Rakes, Plows, Castings, Cultivators, Paints, &c., &c. 


Horse Shoes, Barbed and Smooth Wire, 
Wire Fence for Farm and Poultry..... 


GROCERIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





fies Write for prices on anything you wish to purchase. I 
have no general price list. Orders from all Alliancemen and ex- 
Alliancemen solicited. 


Place your orders at once for Cow Peas, German Millet, Scia Beans, 
ete., ete., before prices advance. 


T, B. PARKER, S. B A,, 


RALEICH, NORTH CARO. JINA. 
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Showers 


me 
Sunshine. 


. 


Work ofa young St. Nicholas Leaguer, Madge Falcon, aged seventeen. 


When Marjory frowns the sun’s light | 


disappears, | 

And the rain patters down in the} 
form of her tears, 

And the dark clouds roll up, and dull 
gloom gathers round, 

And nowhere can sunlight or bright- | 
ness be found; 

And the while her sad tears bring 
black storm-clouds and rain, 

We long for her smile to bring sum- 
mer again— | 

When Marjorv frowns. 





When Marjory smiles there’s a gleam 
in the air, 

And the summer sun shines in the 
gold of her hair, 


And her eyes are like bits of the 
blue summer sky, 
And her laugh ripples sweet as the 


brooklet hard by, 
And the sun in her heart makes the 
world bright and gay, 
And it seems as if summer had come 
here to stay— 
When Marjory smiles. 





A Strange Little Pupil in Salem Female 
Academy. 


Miss Zintka Lanuni, an Indian, 
arrived in Salem Monday as a pupil 
in Salem Female Academy. She is 
twelve years. old and will make the 
Academy her home until she gradu- 
ates. When seven months old little 
Zintka was found by General Colby 
after the big battle on Wounded 
Knee Creek, as a result of the Indian 
uprising in South Dakota and Ari- 
zona. After the battle, in the sad 
duty of burying the dead on both 
sides of the bloody conflict, Zintka, 
a dusky Indian babe, was found be- 
side the lifeless body of her mother 
alive but slightly frozen upon her 
head and feet, and was taken to the 
lodge of Yellow Bird, where she was 
eared for several weeks and then re- 
turned to the hostile camp at the 
Pine Ridge Agency. General Colby, 
who is said to have Indian blood in 
his veins, was touched at the pathos 
of the story of the little waif, and 
after some difficulty succeeded in get- 
ting the child entrusted to his care 
and keeping. At the close of hostili- 
ties he brought her to his home in 
Nebraska, where for twelve years she 
has made her home. He gave her 
the name of Zintka Lanuni, or “Lost 
Bird.” The child has a pleasant 
face, regular features and is digni- 
fied and queenly in her bearing. She 
takes kindly to civilization and is an 
apt pupil.—Winston Republican. 





Farmer Boys. 


Most of the boys who read Farm 
and Ranch, and those, too, who write 
for the Cousins’ League, are boys 
on the farm. To the farm the world 
is largely indebted for her successful 
men and her great men. Among 
those who have risen to the highest 





gift at the hands of their country- | 


men, in our own country, we give 
the names of several of our Presi- 
dents, who were born and grew up on 
the farm: 


John Adams, the second President, | 


was the son of a farmer of very 
moderate means. The only start he 
had was a good education. 

Andrew Jackson was born in a log 


hut in North Carolina, and was 


raised in the pine woods for which 
that State is famous. 


James K. Polk spent the earlicr 
years of his life helping to dig a liv- 
ing out of a farm in North Carolina. 
Afterwards he clerked in a country 
store. 

Millard Fillmore was the son of a 
New York farmer, and his home was 
a very humble one. 
born in a 
small town in the Alleghany moun- 
His father cut the logs and 
built his own house in the wilder- 


ness. 


James Buchanan was 


tains. 


Abraham Lincoln was the son of a 
very poor Kentucky farmer and lived 
in a log cabin until he was twenty- 
one years of age. 

General Grant lived the life of a 
common boy in a very common home 
on the banks of the Ohio River until 
he was seventeen, and later in life 
he hauled wood to St. Louis as a 
means of livelihood. 

James Garfield was born in a log 
eabin. Ile worked on a farm until 
he was strong enough to use carpen- 
ter tools, when he learned that trade. 
Afterwards he worked on a eanal. 

You see, my dear boys— 


“TTonor and shame from no condi- 
tion rise; 

Act well your part—there all the 
honor lies.” 


It is well to remember that the 
world appreciates and rewards indus- 
try and character. Every one of you 
were placed here for a purpose and 
your greatest effort and ambition 
should be to prepare yourselves for 
some place. You will surely be called 
when the need rises and it is well if 
you Apropos of the 
poem, to me the 
author is unknown; but I would be 


are ready. 


above, I give a 


- glad to know that every young man 


or boy who reads Farm and Ranch 
would make the sentiment of these 
verses the rule of life and strive 
to be all they teach: 


“T plead for men of sterling worth, 
T’or business methods pure and 
clean, 
Tor honesty throughout the earth, 
For fairest dealing though unseen. 


“For weights and measures quite ex- 
act, 
Whose plans in 
ideals, 


life touch high 


| Whose judgments rest on solid fact, 


Are not reversed by base appeals. 








“T plead for men, though young in 
years, 

To watch the rising star of hope, 

To struggle on through doubts and 
fears, 

Quite soon a brighter day will ope. 


“T plead for men who dare and do, 
Who shirk no toil that duty gives, 
Who ever to the truth are true, 
And in whose hearts the truth still 
lives. 


“The world needs men to till the soil, 

To sow the seed, to scatter grain, 

To reap rich harvests from their 
toil, 

To plow and plant and reap again. 


“The world needs men to build high- 
ways 

Across the plains and o’er its hills, 

Who count by deeds, and not by 
ays, 

The place in life their being fills. 

“The world needs men upright and 


just, 
Who will their faith nor hope 


deny, 
Who in their Maker put their trust, 
And for His truth will gladly die.” 
—Aunt Sallie, in Farm and Rranch. 





BRUTALLY TORTURED. 
A case came to light that for per- 


sistent and unmerciful torture has 
perhaps never been equaled. Joe 


Golobick, of Colsua, Calif, writes: 
“For fifteen years I endured insuffer- 
able pain from Rheumatism and 
nothing relieverd me though I tried 
everything known. I came across 
Electric Bitters and it’s the greatest 
medicine on earth for that trouble. 
A few bottles of it completely re- 
lieved and cured me.” Just as good 
for Liver and Kidney troubles and 
general debility. Only 50 cents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed by all drug- 
gists. 





Every Progressive Farmer Reader Should 
Have a Copy of 


“Feeding 
Farm 
Animals,” 


BY DR. CHARLES ‘WI, BURKETT, 
of the N. C. A. & M. College. 


Bound in Cloth, 125 Pp. Price $1.00. 


Save money by learning to feed 
your animals without waste. Learn 
what to feed for fat and what for 
milk; learn the properties of differ- 
ent feeds and the needs of different 
animals; learn how to combine differ- 
ent feeds so as to get the greatest 
results for the least money. 

By practicing the simple truths 
laid down in this little book, you can 
save any month more than enough 
to pay for its cost. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


The standard retail price is $1— 
you can’t get it from Dr. Burkett for 
less—but he has kindly made a spe- 
cial rate to The Progressive Farmer 
by which we are enabled to offer a 
copy of the book, postpaid, and a 
year’s subscription to The Progres- 
sive Farmer, sent to any address for 
only $1.50—so long as the supply 
lasts. Only a small edition has been 
issued, and it is not unlikely that the 
present supply will be exhausted 
within a few weeks. Remember: 
book alone is $1; a year’s subscrip- 
tion alone is $1. We send both for 
$1.50. Order to-day. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

Raleigh, N. C. 





NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 





STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 
Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 


Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 
Raleigh. 
Executive Commitiee—J. Van Lindley, 


Chairman, J. F. Gulliver, B. von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Beck, Moses Cone, 


District Vice-Presidehts—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm, 
Cole, Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern 





Pines; Moses Cone, Blowing Rock. 

STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

S. L, Patterson, ex efiicio, Chairman, 

District Members:—(1) John M. Forehand 
Edenton; (2) J. B. Stokes, Windsor; (3) Wm. 
Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, Auburn; 
(5) R. W. Scott, Melville; (6) A. T. McCal- 
lum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. McRae, Laurin- 
burg; (8) K. L. Dornghton; Laurel Sprinsg; 
(9) W. A. Grabam, Machpelah; (10) A. Can- 
non, Horse Shoe. 





OFFICERS, 

8. L. Patierson, Commissioner, 
T. K. Bruner, Secretary 
B. W. Kilgore, Stat 
Tait Butler, State V 
Franklin Sherman Entomologist 
Gerald McCarihy, 1ist and Biologist. 
H. H. Brimley, Naturaiist and Curator. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 
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FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
President—J.S Cunin 
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Director—B W. Wilgore, Raleigh. 
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Chemist-—W. A. Withers, Raleigh. 
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leigh. 

Assistant Chemist—@.S Fraps, Raleigh. 
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WOMAN’S WORK 








SCIENCE IN THE KITCHEN. 


Cooking Calls for Study and Intelligence 
—Some Established Facts that Every 
Cook Should Consider. 


While the women of to-day are 
rejoicing that this is the “woman’s 
century,” and while we pride our- 
selves upon our emancipation from 
many an old-time 
tom, it is well, sometimes to ask our- 
selves if we, as women, fully 
prehend the greater responsibility 
which the enlightenment of the age 
and the assuming of its. privileges 
entails, and are willing to avail our- 


ereed and cus- 


com- 


selves of these privileges to enlight- 
en ourselves and then 
practical use of this knowledge for 
the benefit of our families. 


to make a 


It is often easier to get into a rut 
and stay there than to exert our- 
selves to get out upon a higher plane 
of thought and action. It is easier 
to prepare the same food in the 
same manner as it was prepared by 
grandmothers, 
than it is to make a eareful study 
of the existing between 
bodily health and strength and the 
food. 


comprehend 


our mothers and 


relation 
digestion of 3ut, until we 


fully this 
principle, certain it is 


important 
that there 
will always be more or less human 
suffering and unhappiness. 

This is an age of activity; a time 
of great mental and physical effort, 
and it is necessary that our minds 
and our bodies should both be nour- 
ished to the highest degree of per- 
fection. And how shall this be done 
unless the professor of housewifery 
shall aequaint herself with the needs 
of the human organizism, and be able 
to supply those needs in a scientific 
manner ? 

The human organism has been lik- 
ened to a machine, and this machine 
is constantly wasting away and wear- 
ing out. 
be supplied, and the machine kept 
in repair, if it is to do its work. 
And the food which we take into our 
system should be that which will eith- 
er repair the waste or supply energy 
and heat, both of which are forms of 
foree. 

And so it would 
housewife can consider 
thoroughly proficient in her profes- 
sion until she understands something 
of the organism of the human body 
and the chemical elements of food, 


This waste and wear must 


seem that no 
herself as 


and the purpose they serve. 

Foods are divided into two classes, 
the nitrogenous and the carbonace- 
ous. Nitrogenous foods repair bodi- 
ly waste and build up muscle and 
tissue, and carbonaceous foods supply 
fat, heat and energy to the body. 

The 


foods are 


nitrogenous or albuminous 
salled proteins, and are 
composed of carbon, hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, nitrogen, sulphur, 
phosphrous. 

The richest of nitrogenous foods 


iron and 


are found in the albumen of eggs, 


the curd of milk, lean meat, oatmeal, 
Whole wheat, peas, beans, lentils, and 
many vegetables, such as potatoes, 





onions and cabbage. And _ these 
foods are all tissue builders. 

Carbonaceous foods are divided in- 
to two classes, the fats and the car- 
The fats include the 
fats of meat, cream, butter and 
vegetable oils. Carbohydrates in- 
clude starch, sugar, honey and the 
sugar of fruits. 

Eggs are rich in nutritive ele- 
ments, furnishing both nitrogen for 
the tissues and sulphur for the brain 
and nerves. Milk is an almost per- 
fect food, especially for children. It 
whole body; the 
eream gives us fat, the whey contains 
the salts and _ phosphates that 
strengthen the brain, bone and diges- 
tive organs, while the curd is muscle- 
making and energy-producing. 

Investigation has demonstrated that 
the body needs about four times as 
much carbonaceous food as it does 
nitrogenous, and this will give us 
the key to the proper proportion of 
the elements of food. And it will be 
seen that a lack of one kind of food- 
stuffs will stint the nourishment of 
the body, while an over-supply of one 
kind will 


bohydrates. 


strengthens the 


vital forces 
in eliminating that which is not es- 


overtax the 


sential to sustenance. 

Of late especial attention has been 
given to nerve and brain food, for 
never before were there ever so many 
brain-workers as at present. And 
if we would send forth into the world 
strong, healthy, brainy men and wo- 
men, well equipped mentally and phy- 
sically for the battle of life, we must 
see to it that flesh and blood, nerve 
and brain, bone and muscle are all 
fed and nourished and built up, each 
with its own especial element of 
food. And thus the necessity of the 
balanced ration has been 
strated. 

As a brain food, fruit heads the 
list, containing as it does the salts 
and which are 
wholesome, and which aid so materi- 
ally in the digestion and assimilation 
of food. Fish, eggs, oysters, lobsters, 


demon- 


acids exceedingly 


game and cheese, and, among vege- 
tables, potatoes are classed as brain 
food. And from this we learn that 
the food which would be best for a 
brain-worker would not sustain and 
nourish a laborer in the open air. A 
dinner of salt pork, boiled cabbage 
and whole-wheat bread, with perhaps 
a dessert of fruit, is a nearly perfect 
diet for a laborer in the open air, 
as the cabbage is rich in nitrogen 
Beans con- 
tain, next to meat, the most nitro- 
gen, and are an excellent food for 
wheat, oats and 


and the pork in carbon. 


laborers, as are 
barley. 





NIGHT WAS HER TERROR. 

“T would cough nearly all night 
long,” writes Mrs. Chas. Applegate, 
of Alexandria, Ind., “and could 
hardly get any sleep. I had con- 
sumption so bad that if I walked a 
block I would cough frightfully and 
spit blood, but, when all other medi- 
eines failed, three $1.00 bottles of 
Dr. King’s New Diseovery wholly 
cured me and I gained 58 pounds.” 
It’s absolutely guaranteed to cure 


Coughs, Colds, La Grippe, Bron- 
chitis and all Throat and Lung 


Troubles. Price 50 cents and $1.00. 
Trial bottles free at all druggists. 





It may be said that our mothers 
and grandmothers gave but little 
thought to these subjects, that the 
study of the human organism and 
the chemistry of food was to them 
almost a dead-letter, and yet that our 
forefathers were reasonably health- 
ful and intelligent. And this may, 
in a measure, be true, and still we 
must not forget that this is a high- 
pressure age; that the average men 
and women of to-day, in the activity 
and bustle of strenuous life, draw 
upon their vital forces to their ut- 
most capacity day of their 
lives, and that this waste must be 


every 


repaired if the human machine is 
expected to do good work. 

The “ox-team placidity, of our 
forefathers has given place to un- 
precedented physical and mental ac- 
tivity, and, while an all-wise Provi 
dence has given to all creatures an 
instinctive craving for the food 
which will best nourish the worn- 
out faculties and supply muscular 
energy, it still rests with “the moth- 
ers of men” to see to it that each 
one of the human machines under 
their care is supplied with the kind 
of food which will best nourish the 
faculties that are most called into 
action in the everyday battle of 
life. 

And so, while we rejoice that we 
live in this, “the woman’s age,” let 
us also be willing to bestir ourselves 
to make a practical use of our privi- 
leges of advancement for the great- 
est number. Let us remember that 





“New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good un- 
couth,” 


and that we now have the privilege 
of supplementing our row otf cook 
books with other volumes which 
teach us in body, the relative value 
of foods and the purpose they serve 
when taken into the system, the 
chemistry of cooking and how to sup- 
plement one kind of food by another 
which contains certain elements 
lacking in the first. 

In writing upon this subject, Elmer 
E. Eggleston, M. D., says: 

“So there is great need that we 
study our bodies, that we may under- 
stand its laws of living; knowing 
these, we shall be able to study fods, 
and to supply those kinds that will 
furnish in proper proportions the 
different food elements. Especially 
is this a necessity for the housewife. 
She is in great measure responsible 
for the health and strength of her 
children, and the success of her hus- 
band in gaining a livelihood for his 
family. Many a business failure 
could be traced to the improper food, 
daily placed before the husband by 
the wife who failed to understand 
the responsibilitv of supplying the 
body with the kinds of foods that 
would properly repair waste, and im- 
part strength and_ energy.”—Mrs. 
Clarke Hardy, in Farmer’s Voice. 





The summer term of Whitsett 
Institute, Whisett, N. C., closed 
July 7th. It has been a very success- 
ful term, and well attended. The 
fall term opens August 26th, and 
the outlook is for a very fine school. 
Last year there were two hundred 
and eighty students from six States. 
The very handsome catalogue ean be 
had free, and will interest all those 
who think of going to school. The 
advertisement of this school appears 
in this issue. The advantages zre 
manly, and the rates are most reason- 
able, in addition to twenty-five free 
scholarships. 











must have constant attention from the 
mother. Their wants are numerous, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natural sleep. Bottle by mail 5c. 


E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 
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, 58-INCH FENCE 
comes pretty near being the perfect farm fence.' J 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect Juue 14th, 1903. 











This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 


12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Goldsboroto Greensboro, 
connecting at Greensboro with No. 39. 
‘‘Atlanta Express,’’ Pnilman sleeper and 
day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,’’ solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:20 a. m. No. 112 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.56 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens- 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham fer Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 

boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers, 
2. 3 P. fl. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Coiumbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and _ first-claes 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to. Birmingham 
and New Or'eans, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with north 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ington and all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis, 

4.12 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 

boro and local stations. 
C. H. ACKERT, Gen’l Manager. 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Manager, 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D.C, 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. E. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House Building, 
RALEIGH, N. C 
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Bingle subscription, 1 year................ssseees $1.00 

Single subscription, 6 months. “« a 

Trial subscription, 8 months..................... .30 
SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 


When sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 

All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made payable to, ‘THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER. Raleigh, N.C.” 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
become responsible for payment of subscrip- 
tion, and all arrearages must be paid when 
paper is ordered stopped. 

RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, Shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: “1 Jan. 
702,’ shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; ‘‘1 Sep. ’03,” to Sept. 1, 19038, 
and so on. Receipts or renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 





A WORD IN SEASON. 





The Watermelon Way. 


I bet you, I bet you, I'll be 
Comin’ ter de seratch 

W’en I sees de melon peepin’ 
Thoo’ de fence rail, in de patch! 
W’en he gettin’ fat en rou 
En des kiverin’ de groun’, 

En you thump him, en he answer 
Dat he red, en ripe, en soun’! 


Den you'll fin’ me any 
Whar de watermelon stay, 

Fer dey ain’t no way so pleasant 
Ez de watermelon-way! 


day 


Ter think dat all de springtime, 
W’en it’s chill ez chill kin be, 
He been sleepin’ dar en dreamin’ 
All his juicy dreams fer me! 
Dat de Sun dar, overhead, 
Fin’ de place he make his bed, 
En streak his sides wid white and 
green, 
En turn his heart ter red! 


Oh, you'll fin’ me any day 

Whar der watermelon stay, 
Ez happy ez a Hoppergrass 

A-hoppin’ ’cross de hay! 


En [ll hunt a cool fence eo’ner— 
Whar dey dunno whar I at, 
One-half er him dis side er me, 
En t’other half on dat! 
En no roses er de South, 
In de dew or in de drouth, 
Will be sweet ez dat dar honey 
Des a-meltin’ in my mouth! 


Den will come de holiday 

I been longin’ fer sence May, 
Fer de sweetes’ way ter travel 

Is de watermelon-way! 
—Frank L. Stanton, in Saturday 
Evening Post. 





Editors who write widely do not 
always get things exactly right. In 
reporting an invention of a Monroe 
man (a cotton planter and fertilizer 
distributer combined), the Monroe 
Journal stated that it was the only 
invention of its kind. By reference 
to the advertising columns of The 
Progressive Farmer it will be seen 
that the Cole Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Mecklenburg County, manu- 
factures the Cole cotton and corn- 
planter, a machine which plants eith- 
er corn or cotton and distributes the 
fertilizer at the same time.—Marsh- 
ville Home. 





Everybody’s Magazine is making 
a reputation for 
The bireh-bark cover 


striking covers. 
of the June 
followed by a brilliant 
of the July 
The bunch of fire-crackers 

stir the 
The maga- 
zine itself is an exceptional number. 
Mr. Ridgway and Mr. Thayer are 
justifying the wisdom of their form- 
er employers, paid them the 
salaries in their respective 


number is 
Fourth-of-July cover 
number. 
looks natural enough to 
warm blood of a patriot. 


who 
highest 


lines. They are surely making a 
splendid success of Everybody’s 
Magazine. 





The advice contained in an article 
on the fourth page of this paper, tak- 
from the Atlanta Constitution, 
relating to causes 


en 
why high prices 
are likely to rule next year on all 
food 


sound. 


seems to us to be 
With the unusually bright 
prospects for good prices for cotton 
next fall, the temptation to farmers 
to specialize on that crop is great. 
No man in this county ean afford to 
buy dollar corn with cotton at any 
price, and the safe plan would seem 
to be to strain a point now, before 
it is too late, and get in plenty of 
corn and peas.—Monroe Journal. 


products, 





“The uprooting and transplanting 
of nations” is the nhrase applied by 
Mr. Samuel E. Moffet in the July 
Review of Reviews to the movement 
revealed by the Ellis Island immigra- 
tion statistics of the past few months. 
It is truly a remarkable migration of 
races that is described in Mr. Mof- 
fett’s article on “This Year’s High- 
Tide of Immigration.” The Immi- 
gration Bureau’s figures are ana- 
lyzed by Mr. Moffett and made to dis- 
close their real meaning. The pho- 
tographs of racial types aeccompany- 
ing the article were taken in June 
especially for the Review of Reviews, 
and illustrate the very latest arrivals 
at the port of New York from south- 
western Europe. 





We direct atention to the adver- 
tisement of Buie’s Crek Academy. It 
is too widely and favorably known 
to need commendation at our hands. 
There is not a more earnest and ef- 
ficient school principal in the State 
than Prof. Campbell, and he has a 
splendid corps of assistants. 








| 


“Why, Johnny, how much you look 
like your father!” remarked a visitor 
to a small four-year-old.” “Yes’m, 
answered Johnny, with an air of res- 
ignation, “that’s what everybody 
says, but I can’t help it.” 





CAUSTIC BALSAM 
EQUAL. 


Hall’s Hill, Tenn., Dee. 

The Lawrenece-Williams 
land, Ohio. 

GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC SAL- 
SAM has no equal for horses. I 
think and believe if it gets my horse 
clear of blemishes it will cause many 
bottles more to be sold in this ecoun- 


try—_JAMES G. MATHEWS. 


HAS NO 


17, 1902. 
Co., Cleve- 





WEEK END RATES VIA SEA- 
BOARD AIR LINE. 
Commencing June 6th, the Sea- 


board Air Line Railway will place on 
sale week-end tickets to the follow- 
ing summer resorts. Tickets are sold 
for all trains Saturdays and fore- 


noon Sundays, good returning the 
following Monday. 


Round-trip tickets from Raleigh 


are as follows: 


Wilmington, Ni O..0.0...<...< 28450 
Jackson Springs, INS CO. asecewanerou 
Portsmouth; Va. ices ss snes eee. 00 
Ocean Waiew, Vas << oss ccc 000-4000 
Old Point ~— Wav dikes $4.50 


Cape Henry, Va. sheibioosere seere OU 
Virginia Be ach, V: a. is <a hae 
For further i nigtake ae ‘apply to 


CE GAMES, C. Poi “Ts As, 





H. 3S; DBARD, 1. P. A; 
Raleigh, N. C. 
WILMINGTON EXCURSION TO 
WRIGHTSVILLE BEACH. 
On Wednesday, July 22, the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway will run a 


special train from Raleigh to Wil- 


mington, taking passengers from all 
stations up to and including Ham- 
let; leaving Raleigh 9.00 a. m., re- 


turning leave Wilmington Thursday 


7.30 p. m., on 23rd. 


The following schedule and low 
round trip rates will be found very 
attractive: Leave Raleigh 9.00 a. 
m., $2.25; Cary 9.20 a. m., $2.25; 
Apex 9.25 a. m., $2.00; Moneure 10.15 
a. m., $2.00; Sanford 10.45 a. m., 
$1.75; Aberdeen 11.57 a. m., $1.75; 
Hamlet 12.50 p. m., $1.50. Cor- 


respondingly low rates apply from in- 
termediate stations not named above. 
Ask your station agent for a flyer, 
giving full particulars as to attrac- 
tions, ete. 

Special low rates at the 
Seashore ILotel, Wrightsville 
This excursion will be 
every detail, and you 
to miss it. 

For further information address 
H, S. Leard, T. P. A., or Christian 
& Weathers, Managers, Raleigh, 
NAO 


famous 
Beach. 
first-class in 
cannot afford 














books are 


compiled from 
the publications 


of the various 

Agricultural Ex- 

periment Stations, 

and are of great 

value to all prac- 
| tical farmers, 

We mail them /vee to all 
farmers who apply for them. 
GERMAN KALI Works, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 
ATLANTA, GA. BRANCH: 
2234 So. Broad St., Inman Bldg. 








WANTED — 


Six Pure’ Bred Berkshire 
For Sale— Boars, Longfellow Strain, 2 
monthsold, Address Coir & GARREN, 


Raleigh, N. C. 





FOR SALE 100 Busheis Buckwheat; 
° price, $1, f.0. b, OneSpan- 
ish Jack, 18 months old; 52 incnes high; black 
with w nite points Eight Berkshire Pigs; 8 
boars, 5 sows; no akin; from registered s.ock, 
Price $20 a pa.r, W. J. SHUFORD, 
Hickory, N.C 








Fifteen-horse Engine, Saw 
For Salemi’ Gorn Milt Sixty-saw 
Cotton Gin. Bale Press. Apply to 
JOHN McMILLAN, Henderson, N.C 








DO YOU WANT A TEACHER? 


We are in correspondence with hun- 
dreds of the be.t teachers in the United 
States for all grades school and college 
work. Can refer youto some that would 
probably suit. NO CHARGE. Members 
located in 18 States at salaries $2,500 r 
year down. Cerresponcence with sghool 
officers and teachers invited. 

THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

[Established 1891.] Raleigh, N.C. 
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The Acme Peanut Roaster, 4 
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There is more money for the retailer iu the 


Acme Peanut Roaster thau in any cther 
invention made in the last fifty years 


pen BS cB 





EASIEST. CHEAPEST. 


NEE/ 
rcST. 


Aros?T, 
COMPLE’ 








NO TIME. 
TION. NO EXPENSE. 


NO LABOR. NO ATTEN- 


LN 





PERFECTLY AUTOMATIC. 


General Agents for 
N. and 8S. Carolina. 


118, 120, 121, 
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PRICE $1.75 DELIVERED. 


- FOR SALE BY... 


D.L.Gore Co.,, Waele 
122, 123, 124 and 125 N. Water Street, WILMINGTON, N, C. 


— 
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SPECIAL RATES VIA _ SEA- 
BOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


Summer Excursion Rates via Sea- 
board Air Line Railway. ‘Tickets 
sold daily, June 1st to September 
30th, inclusive, with final return lim- 
it October 31st. Below I beg to give 
you rates to the principal points: 


From Raleigh to— 


Old Point Comfort, Va........$8.25 


White Sulphur Springs, Va. ..$14.15 
Asheville. IN. C..504%'s . $10.90 
Hendersonville, N. C.........$11.60 


N.C. see eee ees STO 


Hickory, 


B lowing Rock, N. C.. hae 
Lenoir, N. C.. : . .$9.00 
Cross Hill, S. C., ‘Harris | 

PETHNTA)! asa vare “aig ae aig) Ra ono lo een 
Lineolnton, N. ARRAS $8.25 
Dattloton. cco. o4 sae <oaase eee 
Pittsboro, 1 a" We es $2.35 
Rutherfordton, N. C...... 0600 oSoet0 
CUNY UGS gest al SU a $9.10 
Southern Pines, N. Cis as osc0ctiDd 
Mount Eagle, N. C.......2.2 694.45 


al timOne, MGs ac-aeseaicusleiatersens 
Boston, NEASS.. 6 .0-0%es< aes va eereeeien 
Carolina Beach, N. C.........6.15 
Chimney Rock. WN: C...4%<40 
Jackson Springs, N.C. ........ 
New ‘oon, Dl. Mas vce ss ee oe cmelon 
Oaecan Visw. Fae csscss oeeee sBtED 
Providenge, Th. bss <a c ves cox 


Virginia Beach, Va.....eee- a . $8.25 
Washineton, WN. ©)... o00<ce chiar 
Washington, D. ©... .. 2.0.00 00 oPla00 


Wrightaville, N. 8. ..........$7.80 


For further information apply to 


C. I. GATTIS, C. P. & T. A 


Raleigh, N. C. 
H. S. LEARD, T. P. A, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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